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HATEVER style of 
Razor you prefer— 
only the best Shaving 


Soaps will ensure a 
quick, smooth, easy, comfortable 
shave. The Regesan Shaving 
Stick successfully overcomes 
the difficulties attending easy 
shaving, and is perfectly suited 
to meet every need of the man 
who is particular with his toilet. 


Price same as similar prepara- 


tions but quality BETTER. 





NZ Chief London Branches: 

182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
15 NEW BOND STREET, W.l. 










Boots Pure Drug 
Co. Limited. 
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Regesan 
Shaving 


Stick. 


perfectly-made creamy 
shaving soapof superior 
quality. 


The Regesan Shaving 
Stick is most economical to 
use, and gives a soft, smooth, 
foamy lather that does not 
dry quickly, sting, or irritate 
the face. On the contrary, it 
imparts a delightful feeling of 
refreshing coolness particularly 
soothing to sensitive skins. 


Try it! 
Price 1/3 per stick. 





Over 100 Branches 
in London area. 


Over 600 Branches throughout 
the Country. 
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THIS 
UMBRELLA 


photograp ed before and 

anes repair, isan example of 

1 be done in the Stan 
s. 





Sena us your 
old Senrorn 
to-day. tovether with I’. or 
0/. Bey Ng ghcceie et 
moggesegier t, looking as fresh 

n t y you first pur- 
chan wit Vostage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- ex ra. 7 
Spon cont at hina fy mow 
wo th" Def fiance BO mbre as, 


and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 6/* upwar 


STANWORTH & 06, 
Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 














“EB & R. GARROULD 


To H.M. War Office, H M. Colonial Office, H.M. India Office, 
Egyptian Government, etc.), 


150-162 Edgware Rd., London, W.2 




















rth workshops. 
A complete wreck in 
the first ture, the second 
being repeat recovered il HAIR 
with t = tanworth > FINE 
? Det jar 1ce * Union 


For Grey or Faded Hair. 


Tints grey or pee: d hair any 
natural shade desired—brown, 
dark brown, light br wn or black. 
Iti poe itz and was hable, has 

t e, and does not burn the 












‘TRIAL ad. 
BOTTLE 10" 


bot ll be mailed tor 10d. post 4 
free on application to 


HINDES, Ltd., 1 Tabernacle Street, City, Lendos. 
































PLAYER’ S 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 


In Tins of 100- 5/10 In Tins of 50- 2/11 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In card boxes 100-48 In card boxes 50-2/5 


. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of | he Imperial Tobaeco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





























HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear ‘‘ healthy” Corsets, and the ‘* Natural 
Ease’ Corset is the most healthy of all. Every 
wearer says so. While moulding the figure to 
the most delicate lines of feminine grace, they 


vastly improve the health. 

THE The Natural 
Ease Corset 

Style 2, 


9/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





= Stocked in 
=) Y 
z all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill, 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

t is laced at the siaes with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

It can be easily washed at home, 


having 
nothing to rust er tarnish. 








The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 











These C Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. They yield freely to every 
movement of the body, and w) ilst giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, 

“EVERY ST: TCH BRITISH.”’ Support British 


women workers and reduce unemployment. 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
veturned if dissatisfied, 

Catalogue sent with Corsets, Cross your Postal 

Orders thus |] and make payable to the 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 


Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
Eowin Turpin « Co. LTp E.C.1, 
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MIND-TRAINING 


IN SUMMER-TIME 


Half-Hours of Pleasure and Profit 
with the ‘Little Grey Books.”’ 


HOUSANDS of men and women are spending 
many half-hours of pleasure and_ profit this 
summer with the ‘‘ Little Grey Books” issued by 
the Pelman Institute. . 
** Pelmanism,” writes the celebrated actress Miss 
Lillah McCarthy, ‘is now my Sunday recreation— 
twelve Pelman books anda garden chair. As the 
sun goes down and the wind gets a little cold, I put 
on a warm woolly jacket, take a dose of this new 
mental tonic, and at once experience a sense of rest 
and content. After this pleasant exercise I feel 
——- up, ready for my week’s work, and sure that 
I shall be able to do my best. That is the secret I 
have learnt from Pelmanism—it makes you do your 
best ; and, moreover, it makes your best better than 
you thought it possible to be.” 

She adds: ‘* At any convenient moment one may 
take up the ‘Little Grey Books’ and enjoy real 
mental recreation—to employ that much-abused 
word in its proper sense. Surely, when pleasure 
and instruction can be combined, a double purpose 
is served. But, in my experience, Pelmanism does 
more than educate in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It recreates the mind, fills one with a new 
energy for work, stimulates one to a greater de- 
termination of will-power, and increases the capacity 
for concentration.” 


DOUBLED AND TREBLED INCOMES 


Asa result of studying these ‘ Little Grey Rooks” 
the efficiency of the student’s mind is so greatly 
increased that reports are continually reaching the 
Pelman Institute from men and women who have 
doubled and even trebled their incomes as a direct 
consequence of taking the Course. The following 
are typical letters :— 

“After taking up Pelmanism for 
about three months I was offered a 
very high post in the firm in which 
I was employed. This advancement, 
which, incidentally, doubled my salary, 

I attribute entirely to Pelmanism.’’ 

—From a Manager. 

‘*Since I commenced your Course 
my Efficiency has vastly increased. 
My income has gone up 300%. 

1 attribute all this to the Pelman 

Course.”’ —From an Architect. 

The Pelman Course takes up very little time, and 
the results are rapid. You experience a mental 
change for the better almost immediately. Confusion 
of thought, depression, forgetfulness and other mental 
faults vanish, and in their place you find yourself 
the possessor of trained and efficient mental faculties, 
a stronger will, and a clear, direct and consistently 
capable mind. 

Write to-day for a free copy of ** Mind and 
Memory ” (which fully describes the Pelman Course, 
and shows you how you can enrol on special terms} 
- the Pelman Institute, 155 Pelman House, Blooms: 
bury Street, London, W. G1 

Overseas Addresse ~35, eb Boissy-d'Anglas, Paris 
(Villme); 2575 Broadway, New York, U.S.A.; Temple 
Building, Toronto, Canada; 396 Flin lers Lane, Melbourne, 


Australia; Natal Bank Chambers, Durban, South Africa 
Chowpatty Sea Face, Grant Road P.O., Bombay, In dia. 
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HOW 10 MAKE HAIR 


keep tidy all day—rub in a 
little Anzora every morning 


and carefully brush the hair. No matter 
how strenuous your exertions may be 
your hair will remain neat and tidy all day. 











Anzora Cream for greasy 
scalps, and Anzora Viola 
for dry scalps, are sold 


by all Chemists, Hair 
dressers, Stores, etc.. at 
V6 and 2/6 (double a pot t 
quantity) per bottle. 


Pre-war quality at 
pre-war prices. 


For shampooing we 
introduced Anzora Beta- 
Naphthol ‘ 
d_ red), most ec 
and efficient. Purchas 


gives fifteen 


have 


p (pow 


nomical 


hampoos. 





Beware 


of 


substitutes. 





Anzova Perfumery Co., Ltd., ¥ 
London, N.W.6. 
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HAIR 


There 
thing ‘as good 


as” ANZORA. 


is no- 


sen 


Lane, 








ephos 
= CURES 


NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATiSM AND INFLUENZA 


without ill effect to 

the heart or system. 
This powerful ton'c restorative overcomes nerve 
weakness by supp ying the n.edcd nourishm at 
to tired, worn-out reves. It dispels pein, 
streng hens and fortifies the w'o'e system, 
CEPHOS cures, and can b_ confid ntly takes 
with the assured knowlede- of securing immediate 
and permanent reef, CEPHOS— 


THE PHYSICIAN’SREMEDY 


Free from dangerous drugs and 
narcotics. 


Obtainable from Boots The Chemists, Taylors’ 
Drug Stores, and all other chemists at 1/3 and 
3/- per box, 


If yourch -mist does not happen to have CEPHOS 
in stock send 1/3 or 3/- in stamps or P.O. to 


CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN, 
L and they wili send it to you Post Free. 

















President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GKEEN, £.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of child th ny 
sie ‘ : 


adm 





its kind, is almost overwhelmed with apy 


AT ONCE 


ion and 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP 


Chairman : CoOL. LoRD Wa. CECIL, C.V,0. I 
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Don’t Wear a Truss. 
Brooks’ Appliance isa new scientific 


discovery with automatic air cus 18 








that drawa the broken parts ¢ ther 
and binds them as you would at 
limb It abe ely 1 ls I 4 
’ e 

t ot 

i ne fu ve 

ite 1 t iy.r r poor, can buy 
i Remember, w 4 tt ‘ wy - 
you wear it—and if can't aa kt 
us,and we will refu ir mone 8 
business waysat y t al 
to thousands of people tt way past te 
nember, we use no saly na q bs 


ust give you a straight busine rice 


ness deal at a reasona 

. ur 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., jr « 
(1553C) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 ‘rated bovrrt 











For cleanin r. Electro Plate &c 


Goddards 
| Plate Powder 


J. Goddard & Son 








. Station Street, Leicester, 
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kia’ Saitrates 
Unrivalled for LIVER, KIDNEY, STOMACH & BLOOD DISORDERS 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica , Catarrhal Affections, Skin Diseases,Ete. 
Thoroughly cleanses Bis Quickly aaeeett and 
— eliminates from 
sweetens and the body acid- 
purifies the ulous or other 
entire diges- impurities and 
tive tract. poisons, 


we OF > 
Re reson "0 


‘A. THAT MUST Commie: 














A. F. ( peety) BETTINSON, Founder and Mé¢r. Nat. Sptg. Club. 
EUGENE CORRI, The Famous Referee. 

JIMMY WILDE. World’s Champion Boxer. 
GEORGES CARPENTIER, European Champion. 

JOE BECKETT, English Heavyweight Ghampion. 
BILLY WELLS, Famous English Heavyweight. 
ERNEST BARRY, Sculler, Worid’s Champion. 

JACK DONALDSON, Sprinter, World's Champion. 
ALFRED SHRUBB, Runner, 9 Worid’s Records. 

E. C. HORTON, Walker, 11 World's Records. 
PETER LATHAM, World’s Tennis Champion, (retired) 
W. J. BAILEY, Cyclist, Worid’s Champion. 













Thousands of A quick, 
| Commendatory sure, plea- 
Letters on file sant and 
open to examin- perfectly 
| ation by anyone. natural cure 
| All chemists have ALKIA SALTRATES in stock. Price, 3/3 a large bottle. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 








| back without a word. liberal trial supply will be sent post paid on receipt of Eightpence in stamps by 
| SALTRATES LIMITED (Dept. 183A), 214, Gt. Portiand St., London, Ww. Lo 
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ELECTRICITY VICTORIOUS 


Amazing Results with Electrical Treatment in the Home. 


INFINITE JOY OF HEALTH 


Although universally accepted as being the most powerful curative 


exis 
many sufferers have yet to learn of the extraordinary powers of t New Tr 
by which curative, life-giving, and revitalising Electricity ca y 1 the 
home by means of simple appliances, which even a chi " 
The wonderful “ AJAX” Dry-Cell Body Batteries infuse new g 
your weakened body; they drive out pains and aches, and 1 your t 
functions to a perfectly healthy condition. 

A SCIENTIFIC FACT 
The reason why is very simple; the motive power of the | ’ nery 
Electricity, and when through excessive strain, overwork, or chr 
natural strength has been overdrawn upon, the functions get t 
suffering is the result; you become but a shad ur tor ‘ 


But give back to your body what it 


bell starts ringing immediately you press the button, if the CURRENT IS THER} 
so will you recover health, strength, and well-being if you will 1 re of 
Electricity to its proper level. If you overdraw your account at tl the n 

is remedied by supplying fresh funds. ‘That is exactly the point 

drawn system with its life power and all will be well again. 

All the greatest scientists endorse our contention that Electricity } 

the human body, and therefore you must investigate this unfailing means of r 


the infinite joy of vigorous, rol 


80 PAGES BRIMFUL OF KNOWLEDGE 


That is our booklet, entitled ‘‘ Electricity, the Road to Hea 
‘TO-DAY, and you will learn how a host of com 
Weakness in all its forms is vanquished ; Rheumatic, 
dispelled for ever ; Indigesti i 
cured, never to return ; 
This small book will cost you 1 


for it at once 

ints a \ ver 
Neuralgic, f 
1, Constipation, Liver, Kidney and | 

Brain-fag, and all nervous complaint ym} 
thing, but may be worth a fortune to you. Wr 
for it now, whilst you have it in mind, or call if possible at the Ir 
told exactly what can be done for y 


a personal consultation you will b 
charge, and get a free test 
call or write at once for full particulars, 


i’ 
THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (°s2*), 25 Howgorn Viaouct, LONDON, 


South African Branch: 70 Pritchard St., P.O. Box 7222, Johannesbure 





woof y 





must health. 


Write 





and examination of the appliances. Do not ‘ 


EG. 














pe You Suffer from HEADACHE or FAINTNESS? 
fs0, you should take the wise precaution of always 


having near at hand a 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 


SMELLING BOTTLE. 

Cures Headache, Cold in the Head, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Dizziness, Faintness. 
Of all Che 
tro 











ts and Stores, price Bie. or t free 2/3 in the 
DR. MACKENZIE'S LABORATORIES. READING 








~ \ 

Buy your dr 

Send us a 4 

will post you 

of the r Y 

pri 

The range 1 Créy Me 
Voiles, Sponge Cloth, Crépe S t, Wool Costu ] 
rs, and many others at |e tha ulf last 


out 
Goods over 10 +, carriage pa 4 


q SIMPSON & SON (Dep. Q.), Eign S8t., “ereford. , 











The New Patent 


mim SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes, Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn months without removal. 


HEAR Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 





THE R. A. WALES OO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


IMLETS 
SHOE-GRIP 

Easily fixed. Comfortable. 
Saves Stocking Heel. Black, 
Brown or White. 6d, per pair. 
A Perfect Cure for 
Shoes lonce ir heel 








RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 






















ROW TALLER; 


IT PAYS O BE IALL 
There are natural forces in every vol 
properly isted, can make | I t \ 
add three, four, or eve five 
the, and at the sa 


your health. Noappar req 
retaine Write at e for 
ent free if you t | t 
Q Enquiry Dept, 51 Church Street, S 
—— a 


KITCHEN PES 





Blak Beetles sciea 


S ceermunaved 
ter all 








tifcauy 
by the UnlOn ba 
ROACH PASTE 





Cleare etfield Union Workh af 

other preparat had tailed The pest J 

overru e¢ place that the Gover tl ector 

suggested the ildings + i pu wn, 

The luspector and Guardians surprised at mar 
Post tre 


t 
vellous re .19, 3,3, G6). with m 


teresting particulars 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 

digestible Hovis Bread 

with ordinary wholemec| 

bread, made coarse and 

clammy with bran and 
husks. 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 






YOUR BAKER 
BAKES 11 
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Unfadable 
. Fabrics. 





SLT —— 























Bhs 

“47> 

ive 

ited 

nebo For Dainty Blouse, 

te x 

t7's| Frock or Costume, for |}, ‘ 
me . 1s 
x! Children’s Wear, & for ae 
4 Rea? J -: 
ARR be ete x ae 
ij] Casements & Furnishings ee 
ira § aes 
ek ae ay yf 
{of s am i aK 
det h HESE unfadable fabrics are |} 
eae in a variety of textures, in- [42% 
staf 6 . AG, 4 
493! cluding plain, cord, repp, and ]}* 
ae poplin weaves; also voiles F 
eet and nainsooks, and in a wide 
$8! choice of beautiful shades. [¥ 
yte ay 

yy 


ANY so-called fast-colour 
cloths are to-day being 
offered, but you will do well 
to insist on ‘Sunresista,” 
which is absolutely fast to 





sun and wash, and is sold with 
the 


Guarantee—“ Replaced if 
colour fades.’’ 


he vopriet tors oy “or patterns and 
The Pro; I patterns and 
* Sunvresist Bae the names of 
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DAINTY FROCKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
AND OVERALLS 
FOR WOMEN 





in il 1 
fe} = iad > 
“Te little ones delight in wearing HERCULES 


Frocks. They can romp and play without 
fear of spoiling the garments because Hercules 
will stand any amount of wear. 

Ask your draper to show you these useful little 
frocks made in a wonderful and attractive variety 
| of colours and designs. Dainty and _ strong, 
| Hercules Frocks for Children are unequalled for 
lasting wear, and they can be washed over and 
over again and still retain their original freshness | 
—the colours will not fade. 


HERCULES OVERALLS FOR WOMEN 


are equally reliable, being made of the same 
Hercules fabric, and for the convenience of those 
who prefer to make their own Garments Hercules 
material can be obtained by the yard. 














: OUR GUARANTEE 


i Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 
| i “Mother and Child” ticket, and is guaranteed. 
| + Should any Hercules Garment prove unsatis- 
| : factory in wash or wear your Draper will at 
| 
} 
| 








i once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. 


Mother and Child. 





If your Draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns, etc. | 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 


(Dept. D. F.), Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 


NEURASTHENICS 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH RIUMPH OF CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY. 


Not a day passes but new victory is credited to Curative 


Not a day but some po 4 nerve-racked neuras 
rom its soothing influence and blessed 

From great prive ite hospitals the volume of 
favour 1s 


some 











growing daily. 
AMAZING CURES. 

Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher's advocacy of electrical treatment as 
the one il and permanent method of restoring lost Nerve 
Force “dat first with contempt by all but a few of the 
more advances f medical thinkers. _ s amazing cures, how- 
ver, demanded more and more consideration, gradually won 

spe lay re is scarcely a hospital or curative insti- 






u sctrical treatment is not employed 
either alone oras an auxiliary to other treatments. Over and 


No agony is greater 
than the silent suf 
fering agony of tne 
neurasthenic. The 
nervesliterally moan 
orscream with pain. 
Keep your nerves 
well nourished and 
fit. Neglect them 
and you suffer an 
earthly inferno of 
illness and pain. 


over again its ssful application has cured after all other 


treatments have fail ind thousands of the world’s greatest 
physicians and sui nS prescribe and recommend it. Why? 
Because the human body is just a great electrical machine, and 
the lack of Nerve | e can only be compensated for by the 
introduction of electricity within the body from without. 


WHOLE NERVE SYSTEM REVITALISED. 


Every function, every 





i, every organ, every muscie, and 





every nerve is operat Force Che Pulvermacher 
reat t + lost Nerve Force by means of 
t can be worn with comfort, 





-'s daily pursuits. They give 
it pour into the depleted or impoverished 
tream of new electrical energy. They 
n of nerves, nomach, liver, kidneys, 
They increase digestion, 


he Tve sys fem 2 ¢ i 
revive the heaithy functio 
heart, and intestin 
assimilation, and circulation, and are invalu- 
able in Inaigestion, Constipation, Flatulence, 
Liver Troubies, Kidney Disorders, Circulatory 
Weakness, Heart Weakness, Nerve Weakness, 
and all Functional Ocrangements. 

out the 


lo-day you can read all a great triumph of curative 
<, written in fascinatin ig 


ectrologist, Mr. J. 1 





the « of the famous ~ Pulvermacher 
atment, uthor enunciates the startling 

t t all funct al di rs arise from a deficiency or a 
leakage o! Nerve Force, or what to-ds ay is more widely known as 


NEURASTHENIA (Nerve Weakness). 


on not miss this oppo:tunity of 
pdhiclnesoneig aaa gth."’ 
ines sass d 4 Adare 
The Superintendent, 
Institute, Ltd., 
London, E.C.4, 





ecuring a free copy of “A 
A post ca od will bring it free 


Pulvermacher Electrological 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, 
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The Business End 
of a Corn is the 
Root 


THE PART THAT CAUSES 
ALL THE PAIN BY 
PRESSING ON THE 
SORE JOINT ANDO 
TENDER SENSITIVE 























THE TOP 
DOESNT MATTER 


Cutting the top of a corn off with a razor 

or burning it off with caustic lotions, 

plasters, etc., doesn’t do any good. It 

may do great harm by causing infection 
or even blood poisoning. 


Also it hurts and the root just sprouts right up 
again, so your corn soon has a brand-new top on 
it bigger than ever. The top is only dead skin, 
anyway. The business end of a corn is the 
little pointed part or core that extends down into 
the toe. That is what hurts when it presses on 
sensitive nerves, and it is the part you have to 
get out. A good handful of Reudel Bath 
Saltrates dissolved in a gallon or so of 
hot water will soften corns and callouses, 
like water softens soap. Just soak them in 
this for a while, then take hold of the corn with 
your fingers, and out it will come, root and all, 
The refined Reudel Bath Saltrates costs very 
little, and any chemist will have it. A_half- 
pound or so is sufficient to rid the whole family 
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jie 
Delightfully 

Soothing ‘to 
Sensitive ~Skins '|/ 


Ideal after Shaving or 
for Ladies’ Complexions 


Sorhofponge, 


THE MOST ABSORBENT RUBBER SPONGE 


Of all Chemists & 


of all foot troubles. 
my 


\ 








Stores — Ask to see 
them to-day. 


Reduced Prices : 
Size No. 1, 1/3; No. 2, 2/e: Wo. 3, 
3/-; No. 4, 5/-; Bath Sizes, No. 4R 
7/6; No. 5, 10/6 


Wines. tll 
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Drink Delicious 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE & TERMS, 


Che SURGICAL MANUFACTURING C° 7? 
83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W. 1. 

















Little FolKs 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
ALL wtades AND GIRLS 


Monthly, 1/- net 





as ri 4 











h CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets like New 
| One Tablet will clean a large Carpet. 


Sample 2d. Stamp. 
F. CHIVERS & Co., Ltd., 
9 Albany Works, Bath. 


| 








) WHEN THINGS 
LOOK BLUE 


LET b nina fo HELP 


Wherever and \ 
FLUNITE, is alwa 
and ex} 


‘ Ban Panel—he puts t fy. A 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardwar nd ) 
128. 


8d4., 14 an 
BUY A see TO-DAY 
Ask your Lronm er or Har 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 


udle, a Pocket BI 
s. Price 10:6, 
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Just before you go to Sleep 
HAT'S the time to get rid of the defects in 


your complexion. Wash your face in warm 

water and, while the skin is still damp, smear 
a little mercolized wax over your face and neck. 
After a few nights of this treatment, all your wrinkles, 
all the blemishes on your skin disappear. 


Mercolized wax dissolves away the old dry skin and 
leaves behind a new, healthy complexion. Beauty is 
but skin-deep—mercolized wax brings it to the surface. 


All chemists can supply you with mercolized wax. 





























































Rest from labour, a change of climate, 


are not all that a man requires for a holi- 


of beauty —the beauty of woodland dell, of 


| day. Have you considered the tonic value 


| mountain torrent, of ruined castle? The 


mic value, but man does not live by bread 


| prosaic man may deem this of low econo- 


alone, and a holiday owes as much to the 
things of the mind as to any bodily con- 
ditions, however favourable, 


| 


_ 


Thank God for a beautiful world. 






























An English Beauty Spot 
Clovelly, with Lundy Island in the distan 
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Beyond Stepney 
Station 


AGONS, wagons—going by inces 

santly with a clatter and a rattle, 

with loads of yellow new planks, 
of black, slimy timber, of rusty iron, of 
bright tangled wire. 

The girl looked at them with that eager 
interest, not quite free from timidity, which 
she gave to every phase and feature of Com- 
mercial Road East, and presently she came 
to a standstill to watch a certain open 
Wagon. In it sat a group of Asiatic ship’s 
firemen, thin and sickly of face, in thread- 
bare European jackets and black fezes. She 
gazed after them with a feeling of pity until 
they were hidden in the traffic. Then she 
continued her way eastward along the lett- 
hand pavement. 

She was a complete stranger in this quar- 
ter which had such a reputation for rough- 
ness and for the variety of nationalities to 
be met with in its streets. She could have 
visited it in one of her father’s cars, chauf- 
feur and footman as bodyguard, but a spirit 
of adventure, which sometimes will arise in 
those who are not at all brave, had allured 
her into coming alone. She did not know 
knd on a sunny spring 
little likely to en- 
counter adventure than if she were in Bond 
Street or Piccadilly. Oddly enough, she 
was destined to remain ignorant of this 
Tact 


that in the East 


morning she was more 


She was: quietly dressed, but her clothes 
had cost a very great deal. 


hat of dark 


IXven the plain 

which shaded her 
roundish, pretty face was a wastefully ex- 
pensive thing—a triumph of simplicity by 
a renowned Paris modiste. 


blue straw 


Her slight nervousness did not lessen het 
enjoyment. Indeed, without it, her 
tary excursion would have lost something ot 
its glamour. She kept glancing at the un 
familiar names, 


soli- 


so often ending in “sky,” 
which were over the shops, and twice again 
she stopped—to marvel at placards printed 
in Yiddish, but, of course, her attention was 
devoted chiefly to the people she passed on 
the pavement; the radiant Jewish girls with 


their hard yet 


beautiful brown eyes and 





An East-End Romance 
By 
G. Appleby Terrill 


their hawklike beauty, such a contrast to 
her own soft-featured comeliness; the old 
men with their grave beards and 
sombre, introspective mien, some of them 
wearing the high astrakhan hats of foreign 
lands; and the purely English men and 
most of them the decent, hard- 
working type, but a few of the men sinister 


Jewish 


women, 


slouchers, who stared at her piercingly, in- 
solently, so that she was glad many people 
were around her. 

As she went on, the sea element began to 
increase. She passed three lascars, a couple 
of flaxen-moustached apparently 
Scandinavian, later, no 
sailormen, peak- 
capped and in neat English suits. 

Soon after this she noticed a 
bridge spanning the road. 
it had a name. 


officers, 
and, a 
Chinese 


moment 
fewer than six 
railway 
She wondered if 
Just before she reached it 
the designation of a side street made her 
smile. Belgrave Street! Poor little street, 
it was not very reminiscent of Belgravia, 
whence she had come. And then her eyes 
reverted to the bridge. She saw two words 
on it, STEPNEY STATION. 
They rather startled her. 
out she had examined a 


Before setting 
map of the East 
End, tracing her route, for the real object 
of her visit was not to observe it, but to 
a particular place. Somehow the 
name Stepney had escaped her. She had 
Things 
heard and read of Stepney had 
made it appear to her a terrible neighbour- 
hood—the veritable home of burglars and 
other desperadoes. And now she was in 
Stepney ! 


arrive at 


no idea the district lay in her path. 
she had 


Her mouth tightened as she went beneath 
the bridge. She did not know whether she 
was penetrating moresdeeply into Stepney 
or getting out of it. But she knew that she 
was inclined to be frightened. Imaginative 
that the shadow of the 
shadow on her heart; and 
other side the 
that she had 

into actual 


it seemed to het 
bridge cast a 
when she emerged on the 
remained. She felt 
boundary, 


shadow 
passed a passed 


danger. 


She would not turn back, but she 
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was too nervous to enjoy herself, here 
beyond Stepney Station. 

So she believed. but almost immediately 
two incidents cheered her. The first was a 
bill in a window, announcing that Mr. 
Cheng-yi Tsang (how delightful!) had lost 
a Pekinese dog; the second was the sight 
of a church tower, close at hand, rising 
whitely against the fresh blue sky. 

That was her landmark, she was sure. 
She hurried forward, going under another 
bridge, but not thinking of shadows this 
time, and soon was crossing the road to 
the gate of the green-lawned space in which 
the church stood. This space was a ceme- 
tery, but it was also a garden for the living, 
with long seats here and there. Near the 
gate was the name of the church—S. 


Anne, 
Limehouse. 


She forgot her other interests 
in the East End, she entirely forgot her 
fear. In this garden was what she was seck- 
ing, the grave of Commodore Henri Charles 
Lafoy, the hero to whom she was giving a 
whole chapter of her little book on the 
Franco-English family of Lafoy, of which 
she was, in the literary sense, the discoverer. 
For although during the las 


t 


P| 


three hundred 
years several of its men had served Britain 
with distinction, no one 
published the scantiest 


them. 


apparently had 
memoir of one of 
Possibly this was more or less the 
fault of the Lafoys themselves. Rebuilding 
their personalities with scraps of material 
patiently unearthed from many 

had quickly observed that these 
reticent 
sort to 


ysurces, she 
men were 
secretive, in fact; not at all the 
encourage would-be biographers. 
Reticence, however, was but a minor charac 
teristic. The quality which showed vividly 
in every Lafoy was intrepid bravery. And 
to no other of them had come such frequent 
opportunities for displaying this as to Com- 
modore Henri Charles. 

She went into the garden. Not 


many 
headstones were 


standing in their places. 


She could see in the distance numbers of 
them stacked against a wall, and with sud 
den apprehension she wondered whether the 


commodore’s were concealed among those. 


Dismissing the questéon for the present she 


began to scrutinize the stones left in posi 
tion, venturing on to the grass to reach 
some, with an uneasy expectancy that, 
although the garden seemed empty, a shout 


to get otf would speed tor he Sa 
Returning to the path she walked a short 
way along it to a stone close to the edee 


of the grass; and then a sich of 


excitement 


broke from her, for an inscription, though 


rendered faint bv time, positivels 


> | tl y spran 
into her vision: 


“COMMODORE HENRI CHARLES LAFOoyY, 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
WHO DIED THE 26TH DAY OF AUGUST, 182 


AGED 78 YEARS.” 


There was a further and long inscription 
underneath, but it was in small lettering 
and well-nigh effaced. After a quarter of 
an hour's stooping she had 
a few words. 


made out only 
Disappointed, but hoping the 
parish records contained a copy, she took 
a note-book from her jacket pocket to 
down what she could. As she stood erect 


for an instant she caught sight of a tall 


write 


young man. He was some distance away, 
yet she could see that he was watching he 
with considerable interest. 
she commenced to write. 
A minute later the tocsin which ushered 


in the adventure 


A little hastily 


sounded. She had n 
heard the approach of anyone. ‘The tocsin 
Was a coarse, rheumy voice close to her ear, 
which sent her scrambling sideways in utte1 
terror. 

‘Is yer dead bloke put ’ere, 
the to sin, and added persuasive 
mind ’im, ’ev er look at me 

She could not help looking now as, shud 
dering from head to foot, she shrank back 
ward step by step. She saw a man of pe! 


myte?” asked 


y, Don 


haps forty-five, fat, nastily fat. His clothe: 
were thin and dirty, but his rosy face was 
fresh-shaved. It was a moist-eyed, 1 


jowled face, quivering—drunk, It grinn 


The man pulled off his cap, disclosing that 


baldness was among his imperfections. He 
advanced. 
kre. Come ere,” he aid sharply. 

He was between her and the at ( 
mercial Road looked a hundred miles awa 
She felt that she was going—not to faint, 
but to die in her awful panic. She did 1 
remember that there was someone ¢ 


the garden 


The tall young man stepped by het 


Even in that moment she noted sund 
details. His blue uit, like so many sults 
she had seen that morning, was old and 
worn, yet it was tidy. He had a_ peak 
atlor’s cap Hle was clean-shaven, and I 
profile, rather of the “m ‘A kin 
was ha d, bold, and ¢ emel han . 
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breathless. It was a well-bred voice, but, 
doubtless because they were suitable to the 
occasion, his words were unpolished. 
Flicking a finger past the fat man’s nose, 
he said, “ Hop along, grandpa.” 

To be addressed instinctively by the vener- 
able appellation of “grandpa” when one is 
merely middle-aged and is endeavouring to 
win the favourable regards of a lady is more 
than irritating. 


Fury illumined “grandpa’s” eyes. He 
snarled. 

The young man_ smiled 

broadly. The smile had 


strange qualities. It 
good-humoured, yet it 
taunting ; it was cool, and yet 
there was a hint of savage 
ness in it. 

“Hop along, grandpa,” he 
said again. 

His fingers went to “grand 


Was 


Was 


pa’s” chin, tapped it play 
fully, and then, still play- 
fully, dealt him a 
slap on the cheek. 
The girl was feeling 


safe now, but she 
winced at this 
daring. It seemed 
more reckless than 
cutting a tiger. 

“Grandpa” started 
at the smack. He 
opened his 
He ejac ulated one 


mouth. 


word, and then he was gripped by the face. 
The young man’s thumb sank into one cheek, 
his fingers into the other. The cheeks be- 
came yellow, became white under the pres 
sure. “ Grandpa’s” 
tesquely. 
held shake, 
and then Was obliged to proc eC d bac kwards 
to the gate, outside 


mouth protruded gro- 
He grasped at the hand which 


him. He received 


vicious 
which he was quietly 
released. 

“Go and fall under a tram,” the young 
man remarked cruelly and_ cheerfully. 
That finished “erandpa.” Nursing his face, 
he shambled away. 

The intervener returned to the girl. He 
saw the thanks in her 


CVes, but before she 
could speak he spoke, lifting his peaked 
cap and giving her a smile very different 


trom that dangerous one with which he had 
favoured their recent companion, 
is lalking ot grandpas,” he said, “ will you 


tell me why you take such interest in my 


805 

























‘ The tocsin was a coarse, rheumy 


voice close to her ear, which 
sent her scrambling sideways 
in sudden terror ’’ 
great-great-grandfather ? ” He motioned 
towards the commodore’s stone. 
“Your—your——!” She stared at him. 


He was joking. No—he wasn’t. Her eyes 
widened slowly with immense astonishment. 
“It can’t be!” she said. And then, “Are 
—you Jéréme Lafoy—the only one of them 
left?” 

He took an envelope from his pocket and 
held it out for her to read the address : 
“Mr. Lafoy, Second Officer, ss. 
Kearsney, Taranto, Italy.” / 

“And you?” he asked. 

“I’m Marion Ird,” she told him. “We 

-we bought your old house in Hampshire— 
Manor Lefoy.” 

He nodded. 

‘T was told some people called Ird had 
it... oe Ird—that would be 
your father?’ 

“ves.” 

“We lost it 


JérOome 


Jesse 


when I was a kid. It was 
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mortgaged up to the tree-tops. ... Hope you 


like it 





“Love it,” she said quietly, looking 
away. “But now I feel that I’m an inte 
loper there. Yes, I do!” she exclaimed, 
when he made a quick dissent. Then hei 
gaze went back to him shyly. “Will you 


forgive something I’m doing? I’m writing 
a history of you Lafoys. You see, the Irds 
haven't history of thei 
own, and, though I’m what you would term 


any discoverable 
a nouvelle riche, anything to do with history 
fascinates me. Certainly your ancestors do. 
Will—will you mind if I publish the his 
tory? I ought to pel 
mission before, but no one knew where you 


have asked your 
were,” 

At the mention of the history there wer 
prompt his face. 
Then his expression changed. The girl’s 
enthusiasm and her frankness regarding het 


signs of disapproval in 


family touched him. He looked at her 
appreciatingly. 

“It's very nice of you to trouble about 
us,” he said. “Publish whatever you like. 


our I'd ask. 
W ork 


There’s only one fay 
the Standard 


Don't con 


clude with a reference 


to Jérome Lafoy, not of the Royal Navy.” 
He glanced at the silvered knees of his 
trousers, “Térdme has run to eed.” he ex 
plained lightly. 

“1 shall simply say of Jér6me Lafoy that 


until I met him I didn’t really realize what 
perfect fearl like.” 

He threw up his head, laughing outright. 
And then his 


incredulity, in protest. 


ssness was 
grey eyes rested 
‘You 


such rot—on the streneth of 


on hers in 
couldn’t write 
seeing me turn 
off that creature; I could have killed it with 
one finger. F earlessnes 


He laughed 


again, then very suddenly ceased. “That 


implies no fear of any sort, doesn't it? 
Why, I’ve been living in abominable fear 
for—tor two months past.” He stared across 
the garden, whistling a few soft, dreary 
notes; and Marion saw that his face had 


} 


his eyes were cloudy. 
He offered no explanation. 


become drawn and 


Perhaps it 


was not to be expected. But she found her 
self thinking that the Lafoy secrecy, lik 
the Lafoy bravery, survived intact. She 


whether hi 
to thi 
had determined to broach that 


debated as to obvious poverty 


Already she 


subject, 


were a clut new mood 


and 


now she set about doing so. I, required all 
her courage. 

She took a lon breath 

“Mr. Lafoy, isn't it marvellou the coin 


cidence by which we've met My peopl 


will » thank y 
We're in London at present. You \ 


want to meet you too 
ill come 
and see us? 
He glanced again at his knees. 
“When I buy a new rig-out. 


then.” 


ace 
I’d like to 


Here was the opening she wanted, 


“Are you—haven’t you a—berth? Don 
think me rude,” she added swiftly, appeal- 
ingly. “I’m trying to be businesslike. M 
father, you know, he could find you a 
a 

She faltered and stopped, anxiously watcl 
ing the effect of her words; and she pi 
ceived something very gentle, something 
tender, in Lafoy’s hard visage. He und 
stood just how she felt. 


“Rude,” he said 
intent blue eyes and the dainty 


softly, contemy lating h 


fair hair. “No, you're thoroughly kind 
You’ve altered my future splendidly. In 
two or three weeks, if all’s well, | 

ask your father for a shore job. I guess 
will pay far better than the a. But I 
not going to him for a tir lo I 
I’m not thinking of my cloth I don't 
want to leave this neighbourhood, even f 
an hour, yet awhile. It’s my ow! 

I’m out of a berth. I could get 


But oh, I'll tell you nN til 
He turned partly, and inspectec 


morrow. 
not now.” 


I 
with steady eyes the church tower. Le 
swallowed twice. 

Marion, puzzled, sorry for him, was 


nevertheless occupied chiefly b 


sentence: “Oh, Ill tell you some Ul 


not now.” It was the abrupt kind of thin 
an old friend would have said. It pleas 
her exceedingly. 

Lafoy’s eyes returned to her, nt I 


note-book. 

“You 
scription about the 
for the Standard Work 
that’s why I came. B 


were trying to make 
commodore 


want it 


“ Yes, 


ible to read.” 

“ve managed it. I often han 
here. In fact, this is where they come 
look for me if a message turn 1 


lodging-house when I’m out. 


the commodore that brings me, it’s the 
air. Can you taste the salt in it Tl 
from the flood-tide Then 

t bench “Let’s sit I know wo 
! t lll dictate the 

| a five minute I 

it down It was three « n 
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BEYOND STEPNEY STATION 





exclaimed: “I say, you’ve had no lunch! 
I'll see if I can get you some sandwiches.” 
“No,” she said, with het 


} 
sieeve, 


hand on his 
(She doubted what money he had.) 
“No, I must go home. Mother will think 
I’m lost. But since you won’t run up West 
to see me, I should like to come here again. 
The Lafoy information I’m getting from 
you is simply invaluable. . . . If 1 motor 
down to, say to Stepney Station—we don't 
want the car outside here, with my men 
wondering what we are talking about—will 
you meet me at the station bridge? What 
day?” 

“Any day you like,” he answered, his 
pleasure easy to discern. 


j Then something 
mind, Looking at 
appeared to 

Whatever it was, he 
abandoned it, 


seemed to cross his 
Marion keenly, he weigh a 

swiftly 
with a twitch of his lips that 
suggested ridicule at himself. “As soon 


juestion, 
i 


as you wish,” he said with his pleasant 
smile. “What about Wednesday?” 

They arranged the hour, and then he saw 
her on to a tram. From the “top deck” 
she smiled down at him as he stood on the 
cerb. She lifted her hand when the tram 
started, and then, while it droned with het 

it of the East, the land of magical adven- 
ture, she sat leaning forward a trifle, her 
hands 
glistening. 

“You've altered my future splendidly,’ 
Jér6me had said. He didn’t guess how 
splendidly, poor hard-up Jér6me, who was 


linked, her eyes very wide and 


good-looking enough to win a princess, yet 
by a marvel wasn’t married, ¢ =» Bere 
some sort. He 
could get to sea, but it looked 


vas genuine trouble of 
very much as though he were lying low, 
Perhaps he 


<illed a man in a fight. 


practically hiding. had nearly 
That was why he 
was careful not really to hit “grandpa”! 
es, there was trouble, but it was the black 
time before the dawn. For did not she, 
who was to be given a fortune and Manor 
| 


Lafoy when she married, mean to marry 


Jérome ! 


II 
HEY sat in S. Anne’s garden, on one 
of those seats which face Commercial 
Road The afternoon was sunlit with 


hint of breeze. The scent of grass and 
drifted about them. 

Commodore Lafoy was 

n. 


somewhat forgot 
So were all the other I atoys save one, 


staring towards Commercial Road, 


and Marion’s eyes were on him. This was 

He had 
welcomed her with swiftly brightening face, 
with quiet yet marked cordiality, as always. 
She knew he was not bored now. But he 
was whistling those mournful notes of his 
and decidedly out of spirit. 

Her cyes travelled from his clean soft 
collar to his white wristbands. She could 
tell that he had washed them himself. A 
smile, sweet, motherly, 
lips. [t faded as she 
hands. She 


their fifth meeting—in a fortnight. 


quivered on her 
contemplated his 
glanced at his face. Her 
attention became riveted on a cheek-bone. 
She bit her lip in exasperation. 

“Jérome,” she said, almost angrily, “you 
don’t eat enough.” 

‘I’ve had five of those patties you brought 
with you. Not a bad lunch.” 

“What are they, fora man! ... Jérome 

“Ave” 

‘lm going to lend you fifty pounds.” 

Ile roused himself and turned to her, his 
face tull of comradely 

“No, 


ingly. 


affection. 
you're not,” he said softly, teas- 


It was she now who stared towards Com- 
mercial Road. 

“That settles 1t,’ she said in a curious, 
deliberate way. 

kor a moment she was silent, then: “I’ve 
been worried, miserably worried, about you 
ever since we first met. I believe you've 


scarcely a penny. I can’t go on being wor 


ried like this, and yet I can’t make you 
take money, for I haven’t a—a claim on 
you. . . . There could be a claim, if you 
wished. I-—I’d promise to marry you.” 
“No,” \nd then she felt 
his hand clasping one of hers. “You dear 
little sportsman,” he 


he said quickly. 


said, his tones very 

“What an offer! Yourself, 
your prettiness and = sweetness, 
as much as I could spend, I expect 
Savoy and Ritz dinners, Ascot, Lords, 
anywhere; luxury and you for the 
You dear! But it’s No.” 
When he again his 
voice was changed, husky and low; and 


tremulous. 
with all 


money 


Cannes 
rest of my days. 
lle paused. spoke 
Marion, without looking at him, was aware 
that his head was bent strangely. 

Unless something happens, that I pray 
he muttered. “If that 
wouldn't care what I 


every hour won't,” 
happe ned | think I 
did.” 

She pulled her hand from him and stood 
up “What a 


compliment to me!” = she 
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whispered, and, on fire with indignation, 
he turned her back as he stood also. 

tll explain,” he = said penitently. “I 
would have told you nething before, but 
I—well, I didn’t teel like doing it. I knew 


I should ... get queer in the voice ; 
half-way through, and I didn’t see the need 
of bothering you with my troubles. I never 


thought that you might—rather care about 


me—— “ 

“Of course not!” she breathed sarcas- 
tically. 

“T didn’t—except for an instant on the 


very first day, and then I laughed at myselt 
for thinking so. Now, Marion, listen e 
“I’m not interested. the 
car. No, I don’t want you to come.... 
Good-bye. . . . No, no, J won't listen!” 


“When I see you again, then.’ 


I’m going to 


’ 


“Ts it likely vou will see me again?’ 
she flared, walking aw 
lit 

UT seven weeks afterwards to the day 

she left her car by Stepney Station 

and walked in the familiar direction. 

She looked on Commercial Road _ with 

kindly, though not happy greeting. She 


the 


now. Jérér 


would have walked whole length of 


it without a tremo1 e had taken 
the place of fear. 
She hardly 


ably he was at sea. 


Prob 


ted to find him. 
On the othe 


exper 


r hand, he 


might have been arrested; any ill might 
easily have occurred to him, he was _ so 
poor and despondent when she _ deserted 
him. 


Despondent 
bag and 
within, hoping that the 
vealed no traces about 


she carried the mirro1 
unlight re 


the self 


pe eped at 
strong 


het eves ot 


! She opened the little silk 


reproach she had felt throughout the seven 
weeks, She wanted to appear to Jéréme as 
merely a careless, amiable friend. 

She had gone but a few steps into the gat 
den when her heart gave a surge of relief. 
She saw him on one of the seats. He was 
staring at nothing in particular, thinking 
thinking somewhat grimly, one could tell. 
His face was sharper, his clothes were 
noticeably the worse for the recent weeks’ 
Wear, 

And then Marion stopped completely. 

Jér6me had—a companion! \nd—and 
his arm was round his companion n 
public 

With cold amazemer he irveyed th 

Y, 





hourgeoise attitude. Then she would hav 
turned to go, hating Jérome. 

But the girl with him looked up. 

Phe whitene 4 her slender face amid 
her black curls, the simply unnatural size 


of het eyes 
Marion. 
realizing things quickly. 

So it little wan star which had 
held the East End. It 


this that something was so likely to happen 


—dark pools, these were enough 


for She went forward quickly, 


Was this 
[ér6me to Was to 
would 
And how nearly some- 


that he idled and went hungry, but 
not go be yond call. 
thing had happe ned! 


ie she 


“Stir up, Jéréme! said in her 
brightest manner. 

He slipped his arm gently from the girl 
and stood. “Marion, it’s great to see you 


again,” he said, taking her hand 
Then he drew her towards the seat. 
is Rosie Zolovinsky. 
three months, but now 


delightedly. 
“ This 


She’s been in hospital 


He paused with a long breath of thankful 
ness, in which, however, there was a waver 
of misgiving. 

Marion 


transferred her hand from his to 


the little 


one which 


piteously narrow was 
shyly offered her. Holding it, she sat down 
by Rosie Zolovinsky. She looked clos ly at 


her free hand moved 


the seat 


face, and then 
the back of 
nestled between 


wood. 


her 


along and her arn 


Rosie’s shoulder-blades and 


1 
Rosie smiled into her eye 


“Rosie ’—Marion’s voice was soft and gay 


you going to marry someone | 


She turned het 
Phe « 
Marion, 


Rosie's smile deepened. 


harm ot 


head, looking up at Jéréme. 


the movement was not lost on but 
what concerned her more was the slow, 
weak sinking backward of Rosi head 
Her arm tightened about her. 

“Will vou tell }érome to go aw , Ove 
by that tree?” she asked. “I want to hav 


a chat just with you, Rosie.’ 

fen minutes later Marion came across 
to JérOme. Her eve were not devoid o 
fondne yet they were luminous with 
anguish, upbraiding 

She took him by the edge of } coat. 

“]éréme, if she isn't properly taken cal 


F 7 
of she wl 


adie.” 


looked fixedly 


“Tidn’t vou realize She wants heaps 0 
nourishment he aps ot othe thin 

‘I was getting afraid,” he said, clearin 
hi throat "She SECTYVE 


dn’t raise more than 
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“And then Marion stopped completely. 
Jérdme had—a companion !' 
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and I’d missed the hances ot a job, 


even if she would have let me 

When she was in hospital, you know, it 

would have killed her outright if ’d gone 

to sea.” His cheeks twitched. “With just 

a shilling or two I couldn’t buy her much.” 
“And she hasn’t a penny herself, she told 

me; and not a relative except a step-sister 


vO, 
S 


who doesn’t trouble about her. Why— 
why didn’t you write me! Pride, or the 
usual secrecy?” Marion’s eyes blazed. 


“Jéréme, it was atrocious in you, which- 
ever it was. You had only to ask me for 
a cheque—you must have known that, in— 
in spite of my being cross that afternoon. 
I’m crosser now. You had only to ask 
me, and there was she, with no one in the 
world but you to look after her, sinking for 
lack of money. And child! 
What’s her age—fourteen?” 
“Don’t said Jéréme with a 
brotherly asperity. “Eighteen and a half.” 
\ smile flickered across Marion’s lips at 
his tone, 


she’s such a 


be absurd,” 


She released his coat, giving the 
lapel a little straightening pat, and opened 
her bag. 

“Vou mistake. You've a 
sure touch with men, Jér6me, but you're not 
However’ 


made a great 


’ 


altogether skilful with women. 


she took an envelope from the bag and 
pencilled on it—“however, I can’t help 
thinking you rather noble on the whole, 
rather more noble than I shall ever tell 
you... Now,” she added with an 
accent of cheerfulness, “I want you to 


the know where it is. 
Tell Grange to bring it round here, and 
tell my other man to find a ’phone and ring 
up Sir Walter Hogan—this is his number.” 

‘Sir Walter Hogan.” 

“He’s my He’s going to 
be Rosie’s. To ring up Sir Walter and ask 
if he will kindly call on me as soon as pos- 


go to Ccar—vyou 


mother’s doctor. 


ible.” She closed her bag and there was a 
flash of laughter in her glance. “You'll 
have to come and see us now, Jéréme, for 


I shall have 
her back till 


your Rosie, 


she’s 


and you won't get 


absolutely well. . . 





1 


You'd better explain to the step lady, then 


come up this evening.” 
<Je 
It was a splendid car, a great limousin: 
The interior was blue-grey, and 
deep back seat could hold three people wit 





soft 


ease. Marion stepped in quickly aft 
Rosie, who stood hesitating by this s 
and their hats almost touched. The vi 


blueness of the slender 
temple had somehow a pathos 
dened her anew. . . . And then she thous 
that Rosie swayed. 

It might have been imagination. But sl 4 
sat promptly herself, and put her hand in 
vitingly to the other’s waist; and a mom 


veins of Ros 


which s 


afterwards she had the girl on her 
lying Wery comfortably in her arn 
hat discarded. 

The car began its smooth run 


Station, 


past Stery 


ney past wagon, tram and 


Marion looked down at Rosie, meetin: 


smile she expected. A minute later 


looked again, to find no smile, but ine 
plicable fear in Rosie’s eyes. 

With a shock of apprehension she | 
nearer. 

“There’s nothing the matter?” she asl 


tenderly. 





Rosie spoke in her quaint little forei 
way. 

“You vill notta—you vill not st 
Shéréme from me?” 

“He 


would not let me steal him 


Marion softly, “and it could make no 
ference if he would.’ She held the | 

body more to her. “My « Ih ype 
Heaven. Do you think I ild hope at 
longer, do you think I coul er be h j 
for an instant, if I struck hab 

as that!” 

She pressed her lips on th dark hair, ar 
then, with Rosiec’s hand creeping to 
neck, she sat leaning forwa trifl 
eves very wide and glistening, while th 


whirred with them out of 


of magical adventure. 
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N the wild, as, alas! elsewhere in the 


world, matrimony has many _ phases. 
Among the birds and beasts some wed 
for life, other [ fear, for a shockingly 


’ 


ief period, and others—perhaps the 

ajority—from courtship till their children 
ire no longer dependent upon them. That 
is, they meet and marry in the usual way, 
they share their nursery cares, but when the 
nity of family interest is torn asunder (a 
im in the tides which generally coincides 
with the dawning of winter, when it Is a 
ase of every creature for itself, to stand 
father and mother are apt 
to drift apart. 


unions of Wild Nature and 
ill that pivots around them form one of the 


T he mart lave 


st interesting subjects which come within 
the scope of the student of Dame Nature’s 
ys, for in it we find much that reflects 
ters of the beasts them 
tanding as concerns the civil- 
ed order of things—that is, thei mentality 
and finally it illustrations 
greater and 
things are 
my and pro- 


affords endl« 
if loving kindness of the 
sser wildernesses wherein all 


rdained on the basis of eco1 


ion. The best way in which I can illus- 
ate these points is to quote from the pages 
ot Dame Nature herself. 
Generally speakins it 1s possible to 


gauge 


an animal’s standard of intelligence by its 


law In all wild lite the devo 
nh of mother! d sexists, and in certain 
th | no other trait ot characte 


cm, that ob rve ho moral 


cleanline for imstence, 


arriage Unions 
of ine Wild 


Th: Mextenental ten 


With Illustrations by 


Harry Rountree 


rat—the mother is as devoted 
to her young in her own blind and ignorant 
Way as are we ourselves. This goes with- 
out saying. The devotion of the mother 
proves nothing. It is no measure of a 
creature’s intelligent understanding, no 
proof that it is advancing in intellect. In 
all cases the advancement is so slow that 
a thousand years may make no perceptible 
difference, yet we know that certain beasts 
are on the upward grade, 
observance of the laws of 
morality is theirs. 

The commonest exceptions are those that 


the common 


be¢ ause some 


decency and 


tive in herds and those whose home-land is 
subjected to such pitiless winters that almost 
inevitably the married couples are torn 
asunder by the unrelenting struggle to keep 
alive. 

Here are examples. Wild horses live in 
herds, as do red deer. In these cases 
Nature usually adopts the marriage custom 
of polygamy. The creature which is best 
able to enforce its will by horn or hoof is, 
to put it bluntly, the father of the most 
children—and rightly so. He is the fittest, 
and so blood of the fittest is the blood 
of the race. The we 
wall. lie does not produce his own kind. 
Only those who have proved the mselves the 
strongest and best play any important part 


ak ling goes to the 


in the founding of the coming generations. 
There is, however, the usual fly in th 

ointment So lone as th 

should misfortune befall 


race thrives all 
voes well, but 
them, hould man step in and destroy the 


pick of the male race, which so often hap 
871 
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pens in the case ol deer, Nature's whole 
basis in working o the law of the poly 
eamous is thrown out of joint. The tribes 
dwindle and dwindle, and though when 


flourished 
that 


recovery by 


strong exces 
found 


powers ol 


they 


now they do m 
whic 
have lived on—it is 


the 


possess gift of weatherin 
Why? 

It is now that we can poir 
finger to the marriage custon 
They are polygamous, and 


rule the polygamous cannot hx 


hardship so well as the monog 


are several possible explana 


foremost is the following. 


longer the same number of 


to do battle tor the fair ladtk 

there a herd falls into the ce 
old despot who, though he 
possesses fierceness and 


weight of limb, is a long way 


the scale of senile 


the 


down on 


decline lndeed, 


pt riod 


is past when he is capable of 
playing a useful part in the 
increase otf hi pecies, anda 
the following spring, when he 

wgny 


Driven out and forced to 
old despots of the race 


dragged down by their 


found that 


‘dingly, it is 
yt possess the 
h other races 

they do not 
g hard times. 
it an accusing 


is of the race. 
as a general 
id out against 
antous. There 
tions, but the 
There are no 


knight errant 


s, and here and 
ymmand of an 








live alone, 
are very 


animal foes "’ 


the 


soon 


is seen with his herd, it m; ye 

that there are no speckled fawns_friskir 

among their elders. That is, indeed Wha 
: » Wha 


happens as the natural sequence of even 





The fine young stags are killed er 

obtain wisdom. The old cd spot Wise, « 

he would not have attained old age. He 
evades death and rules the land en, | 
Nature been lett to herself, an { in 
younger monarch would have succeed 


him. For, by the ordinary course of pros | 
perity, the young males in a flouris! 
community unite and drive out 

despots ot the race, who, lol ad to 

alone, are very soon dragged down )\ 


animal foes—for instance, the wolv« S 
larly, in the case of. thes polyg 
beasts that dwell in herds, the young ma 


will stand together and present a unit 

front to a common foe, but 

unite to assist an o/d male tl wn 
The butfalo herds that or imed 

prairies are another case in poit nd M 

Kk. T. Seton, the well-known Ameri 





naturalist, has produced a ne pi 
illustrating the last stand n old b 
buffalo who, no longer supported by 
‘ : P ; 
herd, is shown in the act of repellin 
final attack of numerous w ‘ But 
buffalo were distinct in~ thi pe 
mothers of the race were ‘ ed, and wi 
an old cow w eatened | 
danger |} ( and 
erandchildren vatl 


round her and 

to be ruthl 

than abandon 

There was a 

falo robe of 

ot which wa \ il 
In texture and 


the 


Indian 





heir great cl hecs 
S 
robes were the 
each of } } } many cl 
dren and . 
ere de ted I 
licking } oat. | } 
LV 1, ( rathe l ! ( I 
each herd con ed ol ( ne 
which constituted a fa | n 
clan had ts lavou I ther, 
an member of that an n n 
. he momen 
ith rit Trice { 
n rand | | 
} Tit CT 1 i“ 
n ot Ul Onlv 1 I nt 
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MARRIAGE UNIONS OF THE WILD 





Let us turn now to the wolves, which are 
monogamous animals. They mate for life, 
or, at any rate (in the far north), for so 
ong as their young are dependent upon 
them. One way in which monogamous 
animals score is that the knowledge of both 
parents, instead of that of just the mother, 
is handed on to the young. Creatures that 
live in herds have no need for such sup- 
port by reason of the fact that the know- 
ledge of the whole herd is at the disposal of 
the young; but, generally speaking, the 
food of these gregarious animals is every- 
where, which is why they have become gre- 
various. The creatures that have to hunt 
for their living as a rule live alone or in 
rs, and it is here that the united know- 
ge of the parents means so much. The 


pal 
led 
wolf is among the most intelligent of wild 
beasts, and the male wolf is a devoted hus- 
band and an_ ideal 
father. This fact has 
enabled the wolf com 
munity to keep abreast 
of the times. They 
have learnt what 
poisoned baits and steel 
traps are. One wolf 
father 
warns mother, mothe 


warns anothet 


varns cubs, and cubs in 
turn 


girls, grow up to know —_ 


> both boys and 


what these perils are, 
and so to warn their children. It is in 
his way that the monogamous become 
wise and live on in times of hardship 
hile the polygamous perish. It is in this 
ay that the monogamous have proved to 
ssess greater powers of recovery than 
those who observe no marriage bonds, and 
day traps and poisons are almost useless 
isa means of keeping down the wolf popu 
ition, with the result that the wolves, after 
a period of terrible hardship, are now on 
the increase in spite of improved firearms 
and Government bounties. 

But, to discuss creatures nearer home, | 
have spoken of the old stag driven out of 
is herd, of the old bufialo making his last 
stand when his fellows have ceased to sup 
port him. We have an exact parallel ina 


polygamous and gregarious beast which is 


uch nearer, unpleasantly near, our own 
threshold—the -brown rat! An old rat, ot 


one that has become diseased, is driven out 


the community to which it belongs, and 


Nat is why huge old rats are often found 


begs? or 
























‘*The male wolf is a devoted hus- 
band and an ideal father ”’ 


living solitary lives in river banks far re- 
mote from the thronging rat communities 

that is why rabbits often become diseased, 
because some horrible rat outcast has 
sought sanctuary in their burrows. The rat, 
needless to say, is shamefully polygamous ; 
if the father visits the nursery at all it is 
to devour his ofttspring. 

[.et us leave this unpleasant creature and 
seck enlightenment in one which—alas! for 
it—bears the same name, though the rela 
tionship is very remote—the water rat of 
our river banks and waterside gardens. 
This little creature has hardly one point in 
common with the domestic rat. It is 
monogamous, It mates for life, and if one 
of a pair be killed it is probable that the 
other will never pair again, but will live 
a solitary life in a burrow of its own, like 
the bank beaver. Water rats are even more 
clannish than the butfalo. They live in 
families, and the family on one side of the 
river may not associate at all with the 
family on the other side. A rock in mid- 
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** Otters mate for life, and both parents play 
an active part in the training and tending 
of the young ”’ 


stream may be common property, but, genet 
ally speaking 
another which is 


when one water vole meets 


not a 
clan, they meet as foes. 


its own 
So closely do they 
that one rat colony 


member of 


observe these family tic 


lay possess entirely different characteristics 


I 
colony 


next door to it, clan one 

being chestnut « ) d and the next almost 
slack. Yet observe the contradictory nature 
of such evidence as we have—the immoral 
house rat has thri 1 and multiplied to pos 
‘ hole earth, while the moral little 
ter e is only just able to retain such 


\mong our wild deer the roe deer is the 
only or hat observes but one love and ji 
faithful to her, and it i verwhelminegly 
the most abundant of our wild deer. It 

ht t purpose to point to its 
ity } explanation of tl but I 

I Phe is not } d 

I ) t} p ( ‘ not ne 


i 





fine head Therein lies the chief sec ret of a 
its survival. Also it is the most cunning a 
our wild deer, and its chosen habitat—d n Ir 
and swampy woodland—i he most st Si 


tered. It may not reasonably be argued that g 





because it is moral it lives, but it may san 
be argued that it lives because it is the 

intelligent, and because it is the most int I 
ligent it is the 


ry t 
mos 


Badgers and foxes are the most str 
monogamous ol 
denizens, and both would pr 


hav Cc 


gone their way | 

nowhere protected his 

however, be used as an 
ment against monogamy, f th are 
tures with few friends and man s. fi 
their marriage customs may lie such ina 
quate streneth as they h ; na 
their morality they might be worse 
day than conditions fin hem. I | \ 
that invariably the obse1 nce of conse 


tive marriage laws in wild nature pays in 


the long run—that is, the mon 


finally triumph over the polygamous, 
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MARRIAGE UNIONS OF THE WILD 





and hares, which are polygamous, have not 
advanced a single step in the way of keep- 
ing abreast of the times. Each year thou- 
sands of them fall to the wire noose in the 
crass or to the poacher’s net set across the 
open gateway—as their fathers and _ their 
orandfathers fell before them, and as their 
children and their children’s children will 
fall in the days to come. They thrive and 
multiply not because 


their morality is any- 
thing to write home about, but for the same 
reason as the house rat thrives and multi- 
plies—because they possess unique powers 
yf reproduction. 

Turning now to our wild birds, as has 
lready been intimated by far the majority 
of them mate only for the spring and sum- 
mer. Almost without exception, however, 
birds observe higher marriage codes than 
animals. It is the custom for the father to 
share and shoulder family cares with his 


wife rather than the exception. Among our 


game birds the mating of the partridge, the 
red grouse, and the ptarmigan stands out 
as ideal. 1 believe that the majority of 
partridges mate for life. They may draw 
} 


a little apart during the winter, but spring 


brings another glorious 


reunion, another 
golden honeymoon, when the mated couples 
may again be seen seated side by side, the 
ale bird ofiering every little dainty to his 
wife. The young remain with their parents 
till the springtime after their birth, and so 
in this case the ties of family interest 

ain unsevered from Love Moon to ~ 
Love Moon. 


Pheasants and blackgame are entirely 


tygamous. As is the case with deer, 


the lord who is best able to hold his own 
4lects around him the largest gathering 


a4 


of fair admirers, in whom he loses all in- 


rest as soon as family cares begin. He is a 
and note this, that 


gay dog and a bombast 





> case of polygamous birds the males of 
species are always very brightly attired, 
hile the hen birds are so exactly the colour 

their native surroundings as to be invis- 
le as the lie crou hing before a_ foe. 
Why is this? 

I think the object of Nature's scheming is 
It matters not toa polygamous 


cles 1f the mak population sink as low 


Ss five per cent.—the spec may still 
)s So th a I bright] coloured 
to attract the eye of a lurkine foe, while 
female is invisible. The male, therefore, 
his | ents, attracts to himselt 
au the risks of the race, and in a way it 


may be argued that in the killing of the 
male lies the salvation of the females. In 
many polygamous animals we have the same 
distinct marking out of the male element. 
The stag, for instance, carries a con- 
spicuous oak tree on his brow, and no one 
notices the modest little hinds that share 
his range. 

All polygamous birds and beasts fight 
savagely for possession of their wives. The 
great battles of wild deer have been the sub- 
ject of many stories, and near to my own 














‘ * Thousands fall to the 
4“ wire noose in the 
grass”’ 


home there is an old secluded lawn where 
in the spring of the year numbers of male 
And there, 
in their velvet array, their red eye mark- 
ings flaming like points of fire, the male 
birds fight and fight till the victor of the 
tournament takes unto himself the bevy of 


blackgame meet each daybreak. 


coy young ladies watching without apparent 
interest from the grass. 

Most of our nobler birds of prey mate for 
life. Among these might be mentioned the 


eagle, the peregrine falcon, the buzzard, 
the raven and his tribe. A pair of buz 
zards lived for years in a crag near my 


present home, delighting all wi 


ho saw them 


by the gliding majesty of their flight. One 
winter the hen bird was shot, and for two 
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lived in soli 
had 


Early the following spring, how- 


long years her bereaved mate 
tude, hunting the range they 
together. 
sver, he vanished for a period, and it was 
feared he was gone for good, till one day 
he reappeared with a new and to 
gether they set to work to repair the eyrie 
mn the ancestral crag. They are still united. 

Two peregrines one winter played awful 


hunted 


mate, 


havoc among the grouse on a moor in which 
4 ™ 
2 pe 
2 - _’ e “ow, ) 







‘* A sheep dog mother 


will hide her 
puppies ina 


secret place” 
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The Greater 
Need 


CCORDING to 
St. Eadhelm 
to Theodore as 

tion, directing that one of them should stay 


3ede you will find that 


sent seven young nen 


deacons for ordina- 
ever in Bishopstone to hand on the light of 
learning. 

The saint's disc iple started St. Eadhelm’s 
school, wherefore boys who wear the Bishop- 
stone crozier on their caps are prone to an 


easy tolerance of such new-come founda- 


Harrow o1 
Bishop William’s at Winchester, a pleasant 


tions as Queen Elizabeth’s at 
loyalty in days when people are too broad- 
minded to find virtue in the clay from which 
they are moulded. If that applies in general 
it applies most particularly to Rushmead. 
You will find the name thrice upon the 
records in Old Hall. The first Rushmead 
carried off the Abbott S« holarship to Oxford 
about the time when young America was de- 
flagrating over the Stamp Act. He came 


back as schoolmaster, and his tablet is in 
the cathedral nave, guarded by pneumatic 
angels, “Vin i 
tegritate.” 
no lore of books, 
Pyramid over 


Doctissimus ac summo in 
The second Rushmead, having 
beside the 


voking Holly Hedge 


sles ps Lion 
Farm on 
the way to Brussels eae doubtless il 


not “Doctissimus *“Summo 


integritate ” 
The 
third Rushmead returned to the old allegi 
ance, Abbott 
The fourth was ¢ ducated at home. 


s( hool. Ile 


Is, aS it were, the name of Rushmead. 


Scholar and a country parish. 


The fifth 
Abbott 


ne bac k to the 


Ca Was 
Scholar too, a mighty cricketer who played 
for his county. He became a minor canon 
t St. Eadhelm’s, and later returned to his 
father’s recto v. So we come to Jack 

Jack was destined for the Abbott Scholai 
ship from the ment of the doctor's 
announcement. “A fine boy, sir! I con- 
gtatulate you.” But then there was the in 


tervention ot Sit and a 


Philip Sidney 
Wooden lee. 
Sir Philip lay in a turn of the | 


} 
the hammet man 


ture like 
who waits to tap the 
wheels of passing trains and test good metal. 
The wooden leg bel Tom 


Jack under his 
pe 
father’s wing, an heir to his own. He 


1421 


onved to Bunce. 
Came to Nt, 


could 


A Story of Friendship 
By 
Michael Kent 


elm in 


R.,” bloated by 


still read on an New Court the 
i. Ne time to shapeless 
magnitude, for which his father had paid 
dearly a generation before. Tom stumped 
side of an 
woman, who retained the « 


cheerily by the apple-faced 
|d-fashioned habit 
of curtsying to the clergy. The two boys 
sat together on the stark hospitality of a 
lorm. 
Dale had a word for each. It was the 
doctor’s way to plant an ambition in every 
new boy. You cannot be among old St. 
“The 
s at school old Dale told 

» 


me As the tendril is stroked so is the 


Eadhelm’s boys long without hearing, 
very first day I we 


twig bent, and King Solomon will tell you 
what follows. 

The old man came to the first form room 
very magnificent, a demi-god to the neo- 
From a list in his hand he read the 
names of the newcomers : 
Curtis 
dropped in keen scrutiny. 


phytes. 
3unce, Thomas 
Curtis 


, that’s Huguenot.” His eyes 
“Some of your 
people were French, Tom Bunce.” Glancing 
at the timber toe, he ruffled the boy’s black 
hair. “You'll have to jump with your head, 
my son.” 

“Please, sir, you can't 


’ 


jump with yout 


he aa.” objected Tom. 
“Ves.” he said, “you 
can jump to the top of the school. 


I:rnest Edward, brother of Whippet Car- 


The doctor nodded. 
Carfax, 


Tax 

\ 

Yes. sil 

‘He's the best three-quarters and_ thé 
worst mathematician the school ever had. 
\re you going to beat youl big brothe1 
at both, Double EB?” 


le went down the list, leaving each small 
that the school had already 
Rushmead 
he took to the and showed him the 
records board. “We must another 


boy proud 
assigned his predestined iob. 
doot 
have 
there.” 
these quaint little people the 


thoueg 


with noble giants in 


ht that though here was a great school 
the sixth, and masters 
who were archangelical, and a demi-god for 
they 
sparrows. But all the 


head, vet even were of more value 


than many while 


4/ 
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chapel and _ lessons 
do not make the lif 
of a school like St 
Eadhelm’s, which 

a temple not made 
with hands, but com 
posed of the pious 











in |} care 
He \ p! 
have f n drea 
till he ( nbr 
and ni we 
not for Jack R 
mead Contra 
Jack d n 
have k1 n him 
cept f Billy tl 
Walrus. 

[The Walrus” i 
nly the r é ] 
runs in pal 
ot hi ( g 
frien nd v 
vill of St. I 
hel In ( 





ti n ng 
ler, 1 ‘ 
St. Eadl Juni 
S l. He \ 
tall Irishman | 
he Cava 
nd ( nto t 
Chu h, here 
*6* Can't I do a bit towards Craw f he batt 
lifting the Sixes Cup?’ ”’ biihcacease . . 
for eternal d 
\n € 
Sir Philip in the shado vaited J: unging red moustach d lonatt 
Rushmead and the appointed hou ( {f many boys | ( le secone 
Tom grew up a dreamy chap. His title. 
wooden leg, cutting him off from more Billy the Walrus came into form ont 


active life, stumped him into a world of | morning with a bad toothache and the tel 


books. While the averavt : hoolboy 1s pel fa br iwadier. “The locus of a p int 
reading “The Fitth Form at St. Dominics — he began. 
Tom had gobbled Kur ey and Reade and Some genius in the form, fixing a cou] 
Dickens. It opened a new world to thi of nibs in his desk and breaking their pou 
exile from green off, had produced an imitation f a mus 
He suffered anoth: yility, for he wa bo. It had four notes, but the musi¢ 
a day boy, having no share in dinin hall paid for poverty of ton by energy 
or house concerts. Chapei he had, but xecution, 


























“Stop that row!” roared the Walrus, and 
returned to his point. 

“The locus of a point fixed—— Car- 
stairs, is that you?” 

“No, sir.” Carstairs looked pained, 
The Walrus regarded eighteen pairs of 
eyes coruscating imnocence. ‘My sons,” 
he said, “youre a bit above yourselves. 
Feeling bucked, I suppose, because you are 
in the ‘finals’ of the hoc key sixes, You 
would not like an extra ‘prep.’ on Tuesday 
ifternoon, would you?” 

The form was aghast. It did not know 
of Billy’s toothache, but it did know that 


Billy was not prone to reiterate warnings. 
The fourth form had a bad reputation. It 
generally has. Without more words the 


Walrus returned to the matter in hand. 

“ABC is a wheel moving along a line 
DE, and X isa point on its edge.” 

“Ting tong,” chimed in the obbligato 
agreeably. 

Putting down his chalk, Billy faced the 
form with a sad, satirical smile. “Un 
happily, my sweet youths,” he said, “you 
leave me no choice. You know what you 

yuld think of me if I backed out after I 
had promised you that extra ‘prep.”. I’m 
sorry the form loses its chance of the Sixes 
Cup because it can’t turn out, but that is 
not my affair, Open your books at page 
nineteen. We will resume this lesson at 
two-thirty on Tuesday.” 

Deep silence followed the shuffle of open 
ing books, and the Walrus turned to some 

recting without another glance at the 
class. He guessed there would be consider- 
able fermentation, and he left it to work. 
What he did not know was that form four 
Was In a 


left stick, because the only way 


‘ ‘ 

ut was the open confession of the delin 
quent, Jack Rushmead, the hope of the 
hockey six. If Jack owned up he could not 
play, and the game Was as good as lost. 
\nother thing the Walrus could not know 


Was that the last fatal “ting ”’ Was an accl 


dent. The matter would be thrashed out 
“break.” and Ja k would certainly do the 

right thine, but the outlook was black! 
There the form reckoned without Tom 

Bunce. Tom, his head full of noble knights 


spurring, cap-a-pie, on high emprise, be 
thought himself of a couple of nibs in his 
pocket. Half a minute later he had taken 
his resolve The Walrus, electrified by his 
ipudent prelude, “Ting, ting, tong!” 
looked up sharply. 


i} 


Tom’s text book was a 
\ ] 
vertical screen, All the others lay flat. 
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sunce,” said the Walrus, “did you make 
that noise?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tom, feeling not ai 
all like a knight of old. 





“see me in ‘break’ then,” barked the 
Walrus. 

The boy had a word with the form after 
the bell rang. “Look here, Bunce,” said 
Jack, “I’m going to explain to Billy.” 

“You'll get sent down for Tuesday after- 
noon,” said Tom. “No one can take your 
place at centre. Can’t I do a bit towards 
lifting the Sixes Cup?” 

Thus Tom went forth into the passage 
perilous on the quest of the Silver Grail. 

silly the Walrus was entirely at a loss, 
for Bunce’s sins had never been those of 
commission. But Tom was the confessed 
culprit, and Billy did not dream of asking 
whether he was responsible for the whole 
incident. He regarded it as an envious 
attempt to rob more popular fellows of the 
glory of victory. 

The fourth brought back the Sixes Cup, 
and Jack scored two goals thereto. 

Yet the boy who won it swotted Latin in 
extra “prep.” all the afternoon. 

\nd Sir Philip waited in a bend of the 
path, 

Thus began the Rushmead-Bunce Alliance, 
for Jack was not slow to acknowledge that 
the one legged boy had been a sport. Be- 
fore that time Jack walked on the heights, 
facile at work and play, heir to a tradition 
confident and supercilious. But he had not 
been too proud to let Tom take his stripes. 
Thereafter he would get special leave at 
times and go out to Summerhill with Tom 
Bunce to tea. 

He learnt much. The apple-faced woman 
was Tom Bunce’s father’s nurse, and the 
boy only knew his mother by the spoken 
word, which does not compensate for en- 
veloping arms and the clothes tucked in at 
bedtime. In a hazy way Bunce imparted 
that his father was a miner in Mexico. 

ack, full of Bret Harte, imagined a beard, 
shirt, and a derringer. He scented a 
certain precariousness of income, Certainly 
nurse was an excellent mender and made 
Master Tom’s clothes go a long way. Jack 
began to feel very sorry for Tom. 

Both profited by the friendship. Thi 


wooden leg led Jack into many Western 
isles which bards in fealty to Apollo hold, 
while Tom entered a_ society formerly 


denied him, THe grew expert in matters of 
sport where he might only stand and watch. 
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eleven that 
relied on his 


scorer for the seccnd 
Jack 


He was 
year, 
advice. 


and Captain 

Yet it came as a great surprise to Rush- 
mead a year later to hear his friend’s ambi- 
tion, the Abbott Schol. 
look on it as his own property. 


Jack had come to 
He listened 
It would please his 
His father was awfully keen on him 


to Tom’s explanation. 
father. 
getting on because he couldn’t do much in 
He wrote him such jolly 
Perhaps he was coming home this 


sports, 
letters. 


year, and Tom wanted something to present 


you see. 


him with. 

“My father \bbott Scholar,” 
Jack. “His name’s in hall, you know; and 
my great-grandfather too.” 

was aa didn’t know. Are 
you having a shot at it: 

Jack nodded. 


“T wonder if Dunfield is,” said Tom. “1 


1 
i 


was said 


said Tom. “I 


reckon I'll get pipped in maths 
“You never know,” said Jack sombrely. 
Tom laughed. “Itll be a fight, Jack, 
eh?” 
‘You bet 


mead almost bitterly. 


’ 


your life it will,” said Rush 
“I’m all out for it 


myself.” 


They were both. Allardyce, the sixth 
form master, had never known two such 
gluttons for work. Jack had grown a little 


distant. He could from the 
notion that this threadbare day boy, to whom 
he had kind, was poaching. The 
Abbott Scholarship was his by Anvy- 


how, he would jolly well see that he got it, 


not get away 
been 
right. 
He could not go home to his 
he had failed. 
until the 

Philip. He 


yaper on the se 
} 


father and say 
The fight was hard and clean 
unexpected appearance of Su 

sneaked in with the literature 
and 
Tom would be 


up on English and history, but Jack’s 


ond day. ( lassics 
science had left them level. 
maths. 
The re 


Rushmead would 


would than balance that 
little doubt that the 
fulfil his destiny. 


Then Jack turned to the last question on 


more Was 


latest 


the literature paper. 
“Write an essay of not mor 
pages on one of the followin ects 


than fow 
(a) The development of flyin; 
(b) The importance of sport in school life 
(c) The Elizabethan drat 
(d) Cecil Rhod 
(e) Sir Philip Sidney 
Jack met Sir Philip as an old friend an 
plunged. 
He wrote steadily for half an hour, grow 





ing, as his ideas were set down, more fiery 
in his zeal, with a greater, less easily de- 
fined glamour in his subject. 

Except for the master presiding no on 
else was in the room. 
twe candidates 


They were the only 
, and this being the last sub- 
ject they had gone straight on from the 
maths. paper, which Allardyce had left to 
the end of the morning. So 
that inside the fold of blotting each boy had 
his answers to the maths. 

Jack felt 


He saw in 


be collected at 


very happy about Sir Philiy 
him the exemplar of all his 
ideals, and he wrote with zeal till he brought 
his hero to his climacteric at Zutphen, 

el) example of the 
proverb that the end crowns the work, fo1 
Sir Philip’s life ends in an incident in 
which all his virtues are evidenced in thei 
highest degree. As he lay suffe 


seems like a special 


ring th 
of appalling thirst, which are 


agonies on 


mon to wounded warriors, he 


4 
begged for 
and after 
to him, having 
risk.” At this he paused, and 
caught a glint of li reflected 
floor. He looked It was 


a patch on Tom Bunce’s 


water, 


brought 


some time a cupful was 
been procured at 
great point 


his eye 





from the down. 


boot. A 


mind as to whether 


query 
flitted suddenly into his 
Tom had to buy a pair every time his boot 


wore out. It struck him as a pity, buying 
two and only using one. Somehow the fact 
that the patched boot was very brightly 
polished seemed sad. Then he went on. 
‘But when the water was brought he saw 


near by a common soldier in a similar unfor 


tunate condition to himself.” ‘Common sol- 
dier” somehow reminded him of Tom 
Bunce. It seemed to connote threadbare- 
ness, and a standing in the ranks, where he 


himself was 
"S30 >it 


free of the crowd, a leader. 


directe 
that the cup should be given to him, ‘Thy 
need is greatel 


Philip, with compassion, 


than mine, he said.” 

With the vehemence of his writing Tor 
sunce’s wooden leg kept tapping the iron 
standard of his desk. 

“So Sir Philip was lovely 
life, as David said of Jonathan, and 
he deserves there spect of following 
generations. 


At this 
pep 


and _ pleasant 
in his 


than his 

Philip, 
elegant, unfearing, very pitiful to all poor 
folk, 
time, in all the passes shrinking flesh may 
Perhaps, too, behind he 
the one attribute of 


point Jack saw more 


could convey. He saw Sit 
master of himself and pattern to his 
dare. saw pity as 
He changed 


divinity. 
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He took out a cheque book. ‘ Money doesn’t 
pay for making men, sir —)’, 885 
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the full aftet 
comma and added, “and thei 
Tom was gathering up his papers. 


stop ‘generations’ into a 
imitation.” 
Jack 
ger. He 


could see him, thin, pale, and ea 


saw more, for he was looking with the eyes 
of a knight of olden days. The boy’s hard 


life, the tol 


nessed by 


struggle 
darned 
The 


respec tability, wit 
nethened 


woods n 


elbows and | 


sleeves. significance of the 


stump flooded his mind. Vhat did that 
mean to a chap who should be as he himselt 
was, “nimble and light of limb” 

Below it all was the suspicion that the 
red-shirted miner must have pinched to send 
his boy to St. Eadhelm’s, and that th 
\bbott Schol. was Tom’s only chance ol 
Oxford. 

“Time,” called Allardyce “Bring vout 


papers up.” 


Yet Jack took his pen and, sitting down 
} ’ 


quickly like the unfaithful steward, changed 
another stop into a comma and added, 
“keeping in mind the greater need of 


others.” 


Il 


WO days later Allardyce brought the 


results to Dale. “'T he Abbott papers, 
sir.” 
“Ah!” said the doctor ‘Bunce, nine 


seven five; Rushmead, nine four three.” His 


eyebrows went up. “Unexpected, Allar- 
dyce?” 

The sixth form master gathered up th 
tail of his gown and twisted it into a rope, 
a habit of his. “Entirely unexpected,” hi 


agreed. “Bunce got fifty-five per cent. mor 
on maths. I put in a problem to try them 
Bunce got it right. Rushmead did not 
even attempt it.” Allardyce felt it as a 
personal grievance. \s a matter of fact, 
I got the papers marked twice by dif 
ferent men to confirm the marking.” 
“Then you think these results don’t re 
The doctor 
sat down at his desk and pulled the papers 
“What's your idea PP 
Rushmead a a 
al 


“Leave the papers with me, 


out, 


sir, 


present their relative merits?” 


towards him. 
‘1 looked 
aid the assistant. 


on ertainty 


is unas countable Me 


said the dos 


tor. “We don’t announce results till Wed 
ne-day next I'll have a lool the 

Ile did. He spent an hou those 
papers and then sent Parson Rushmead 
letter that brought | 1 Bisl mn 
next day Halt an hou ter Jack y nt 


to the yund his tather th 


study and f 








“Why,” 


coming, 


said he, “you didn’t say you were 
guv’nor ?’ 


His father shook hands. “TI didn’t kn 


till this morning,” he replied. Doct 
Dale wanted to see me. 

“Yes,” said the doctor at | in 
dived into business. “I want to kn } 
you did with the last sheet of 
paper, Rushmead ?” 

The boy went red. ‘Mr. Allardyce hz 
the papers, sir. He collected 

“tle only has what you gai m,.” 5 


Dale curtly. 


‘Yes, sir. We gave them 
Hedging was a difficult thi \ 1) 
Dale Plain lying was the on 
Ca S he aiways believed yo 


no one ever tried it. 


“Tt ha the papers here,” s 
“all that were given up i 
sheets Here is Bunce’s an 
question eight,” he = said Yi lid n 
present an answer to question 
here "—he selected one of the 1 
blottins papel “here one can 


plainly vith a mirror the correct ar 


most of the working of that | ny 
handwriting on your blotter. Whe 
rae 

| tore it up,” muttered Ja 


“Whv?” asked Dal 


repeal d the question, 


e, an 1 the b 


“Oh!” cried Jack, driven 
if you knew the poo! b« 
you'd see. He's a jolly fine 
and he—he did me a rippit 


once But hi people havent 
dad. Hi other is dead, and |! has 
wooden and shabby cloth . 

Dale was still turning over t pay 
“And,” he interrupted, “and P} 
Sidn deserves the respe 
generations and their imitat | 

nd tl vreater need of ot 

Well,” cried Jack, shamed int 
lessness, “why not?” 
Vell played, Jack!” said | atin 

But the matter did not end thei Ru 

id did not wish to see his son 
a prig, conscious of a halo O 
angle fashionable for Pharisees. \ 
Jack,” he explained, “with a bit ¢ 
[1 ht carry on and send y to O 
but the to your one-legged 
i e, ng without 
te t n 
a 




















‘Tl don’t think this son of 


Dale laughed. 
yours, Rushmead, has any use for vicarious 
cl ws The 
lergyman was pleased that should 
credit the of the boy’ He 
had no afterth ught that Jac k had sold his 
| He 
But the boy had to face the consequences. 
tort 
ars. 


jarity. It was a diplomatist’s word, 
Dale 
motive, 


pul ity 


went home elate. 


} 


eht unworthily. 


ication was to end suddenly ina 


cht instead of enduring for three ye 





1 


He was at a loos 
Then came Old 


end. 


Man Bunce out of the 


West He did not wear a red shirt. He 
vore a shabby grey sports coat, sagging at 
p kets, but whether that was with the 
ht of a derringer or not there was no 


means of knowing. 


} 


He Was a very 


tall, 


se-limbed fellow and slow of 


quret, 


ech. Tom brought him in proudly from 





rhill and introduced him to Jack in 

he midday b 
Rushmead,” he iid thoughtfully, * Tv 
ud heay Out you The last time I 
s home | father score a century 

linst Surr 
Jack flushe “Did you, He was 

ery fine b 
‘That’ nn \re you going to fol 





‘No, uid J absentlh I think I shall 
al 
His cl ‘Tack win the 
Abbott Scl ‘ ua: (OE 1 shot at 
, but hell i nd go to O 
e tall n wned at ne n Llere 
iething J juite open. Fle was used 
eadin ( of men and knew that 
Jack } n a ntv. He won 
1 I ! had cen the 
b sr el » sport | mark, 
\\ ] he | ne head 
ste Brin youn n back to 
if we 
Within he \ n ( head 
Mr. Bunce Doctor D had nevet 
en th n he 
‘Yes, s I arrived in E1 ind from 
Mexico last night, and I want hank you 
shouldering 1 burden You've mad 
an of ‘I ry n n n of 
to to the practice of such 
n es rhe b hould | ne into 


THE GREATER 


NEED 


that life 
woman and 





one of your houses, but I judged 
1 


was none too easy for the ol 


it might help her. Between have 


made a fine 


The daoctol 


he Sal d 


you you 
fellow of my boy.” 

“He 
thanks 


He 


smiled. s a good chap,’ 
go to the 


decent 


. must 


your 


school, not to me. made 
friends.” 
“So,” returned the n ‘What's 
to be 
Dale fri 


to be pu 


iner curtly. 
with him now 


After all, the verdict had 


‘I may as well 


aone 
ywned. 
blished Some time. 


tell you, he said slowly, “your son is the 


possessor ol the Abbott Sx holarship.” 

Twice that question had come up with a 
hint of something secret, 

‘My son is the winner of the Abbott 


Scholarship 
‘He holds it,’ said 
announ ed to morrow,’ 
“Ah!” said his 
ne about the 
Dale?” 
\ very strange 


Dale. “The name is 


this 
Sc hola 


“what is 


\bbott 


Visitor, 
jerrymand 
ship, Doctor 
2 question,” said the 
doctor. 

Bunce. “iq 
Vil 


say ‘ possessor,’ 


‘Bunkum!” returned saw 


Rushmead outside. swear he 
he'd lost it. You \ 
winner. I 
Shall I 


young 
knew 
‘holder, anyt know 
those lads are traight. 
nyselr: 

Then tl doctor 


explain 


ask them 
' 


recognizing an equal, 


‘Gee!’ said Old Man Bunce. “That 
boy's worth having for a pal.” His brows 
drew close. “What’s it worth, sir?” 

‘A hundred and twenty a year for three 
yea d tl doct 

H'm ! eturned the miner. “Fives into 
one twenty, enty four, say twenty-five 
hundre | tne fund vere increased by 
that amount ut could bracket the two and 
establish a double scholarship. Mexican 

id I flourished in the last year or so.” 
He tool cheque bool i Money doesn’t 
pa kin men, iI 

So ther two leaving “schols.” at St. 
Eadhel nd Jack Rushmead is the chief 
engineer of the Bunce mining properties. 

\n st of Sir Philip still haunts 
the b y ready to strike sparks out of 


Good luck to your hunting, 








A Plea for the Better Understanding of Freemasons, 
Buffaloes, and other Orders 


By Our Special Commissioner 


ITHOUT straining the imagination 

to an intolerable de one may 

assume that were two dozen men to 
be marooned upon a desert island half of 
them would, before | , form themselve 
into some type of society, « anization, ¢ lub 


or order in an attempt to obtain all the 


blessings of good-t 


ality. 


Both by temperament and incl ation man 








isa eregvariou " wiable animal In earth 
earliest ages the palaolitl ancest prob 
ably left his wife to mind both the cave and 
the babies whilst he went a-hunti almost 
certainly with othe men t this pacl 
habit, thi conere ith I the common 
good and the ecuritv of the individual. that 
is a trong as eve! 1 itselt 
obviously in the form of cret and triendl 
ocieties whi ire nst t ace- 
cession. of powell and numet! cal tre th. 
The Most Widespread 

Societv in the World 

kliminatine the secre eties of hich 
the Boxers are a type and with which China 
i ated to be riddled ert ed, the 
best-know 1 Cs] \Zi 
! i" t t 1 ‘ It 
is comp t mre < ( he 
UnIVE ( ther million 
membse { tl ‘ 

Of Buffaloes it estin the re 
it least thr \ 


Odd Fellows, Foresters, Shepherds, Druid 


} 
and the other well-kne 1¢ . ti nul 
bers of their mer « I t b | \\ ) 
mo f them a cp ( cust nd 
courtest ire kept in the ¢ of li 
that would « el ene 


passed into the | 
What is the good of Freema ' Whar 


benefit accrues to the trusty Buffalo | 
fellow who strides b d; banner on 
Whit Monday or at 1 ‘ 
‘walk ” the better { ; 








Or t man who studic the rite ind doc- 
trines of the Druids a more useful citizen 
\nswe to these prol en ( onlv be 
expre ed in the meed of hum nappine 
that membership of a et t a 
carl its train No one per ed t 
becon lk reemason for any material ne 
f he may derive from the orde His gal 
1 in theory purely temperar | ar 
moral If he falls b the wa le h 1a 
be uplifted financial but he no x 
pected to become a ( | i th: 
account, 
The Secret of Success 
\s matter of fact, it the pack, he 
rr clan habit n j ) cep in t 
ratu orn t t 1 { t I the 
1 lame il sucee ( ‘ ‘ 
early pe ed off trom mere fi 
ties. Among git 11 en 
tl 1 | like a er i ee | | ) 
lar n e tor child ( 
n , nature club ’ 
‘ oO One weeh » | 
witl membet! hip | ire t 
hose « n-~tble n 
to animal \s tor t 
' ete t 
\\ ¢ Ds | Thre t Ira } 
S we secret orde t 
‘ ‘ ( | ecma | ) 
oldest. bi 1 lso ( 
oe eri pa ¢, ¥ 
ot ¢ Ml of the 1 
men that ¢ rished ut 
‘ ned nm Ma mn ? 
Origin Uncertain 
N ca i vith any « r 
taint where lb reem began 
Symb | it ' iated w King 
Sol Cemple The im round 
{ Ire nd are b c ¢ ( itt 
y Leen Cer of the Scot 
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ARE SECRET 


SOCIETIES HARMFUL ? 





lodges claim to have had an existence ex- 
A 
few of the early kings ayont the Tweed are 
referred to as having 
order. An Edinburg 


tending over at least five hundred years. 


ge been brethren of the 
gh 
records 
sixteenth century. 
Undoubtedly Freemasonry is of amazing 


lodge is 
of its 


said to pos 


sess written work in the 


antiquity, and the mere knowledge that it 


has stood the stern test of untold time is 
alone proof of its strength and firm founda- 
tion. Had it been demoralizing to the 
Church or intriguing towards the State, its 


structure could hardly have withstood the 
buffeting of stormy centuries. 


hy 


Royal Members of the Craft 

Coming down to more recent times, we 
have to-day in H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught the Most Worshipful the Grand 
Master of the 

Craft in England. 

The late 
Edward’s asso 
tion with Mas« 


will not 





Kin 


— 
caom i 
H.R.EI 
Prince of 
Wales and at least 
his royal 
brothers belong to 


forgotten. 


the 


. f 
ney Of 


the order and are 
active members of 
a London lodge. 
Now of what, 
broadly, does Free 
masonry consist 7 
In this country the 
Grand Lodge of 
England is 
supreme, and has 
been so for more 
than a hundred 
years. All laws of 
Masonry emanate 


from C 
rom Grand Lode 
District and Pro 





servient units, there are more than 3,000 
minor lodges, some of them in our overseas 
dominions 

By the British rules of the craft the dis- 
cussion of any matter of politics or religion 
in lodge definitely forbidden. On the 


Continent, however, Masonry takes to itself 


is 
a totally altered aspect from the fact that, 
to a greater or lesser degree, it does in some 
countries cast 
State. 
an 


an influence over Church and 
For the autumn of this present year 
Congress of 
of all the nations is proposed ; 


International Freemasons 
but the Com- 
mittee of Grand Lodge of England is not 
recommending that the invitation to Switzer- 
land accepted, mainly because of these 
distinctions of opinion and outlook. 


be 


The Inner Workings of a Lodge 

What exactly transpires in the hallowed 
of 
lodge? 
Primarily, the 
“business ” of a 
to initiate 
candi- 
all the 
ceremony 
and ritual that has 





precincts a 


Masonic 


lodge is 
acce pted 
with 


beautiful 


dates 


down 


come un- 
blemished through 
the ages, and in 
which the Great 
Architect of the 
Universe is in- 
voked as the 
Supreme Deity. 
Though year after 
veal passes, no 


Mason ever wearies 
of the mystic rites 


of initiation. 

Once a year a 
new Worshipful 
Master is installed 


with all pomp and 


circumstance. At 
Yincial Grand every meeting 
Lodges follow and minutes are read 
act as connecting and the _ proceed- 
links betwixt ings conducted on 
Private lodges and businesslike lines. 
the tuling body, An organ adds to 
Under the Grand the solemnities. 
Lodge of England, Meanwhile the 
which is supported The Most Worshipful the Grand Master, brethren are learn- 
2 Some extent by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught ing more of 
cues from its sub (Photo: W. & D. Downey) Masonic mysteries. 





Ss 


4 
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\nd_ afterward In the majority. of 
lodges there fol \ < anquet, dinner, o1 
supper, attended wt l-time courtesy and 
a ! I ity, It i the re { me t tI it follow 
labour, the time for good-fellowship and 


friendly feeling, for laughter and song. 


What harm, therefore, can there be in the 


proceedings of a secret society that is mn 
ducted on these line f Remember that most 
lodges meet but four tims 1 veal I 
there anyth ne that the most analytical 
tious wife could object to in a hush: 





devoted ons in every ninety-one eve 


Masonry 





World-wide Philanthropy 


But, turning from the ritual of the craft 
and the pure or being a Mast 
the philanthrop of the order is a watchword 
throughout the entire world. Primarily, 
there are thre great M nic 1 titutions in 
I ngland one for girls, one for boys, and 


one for aged Freemasons and the widows of 
Freemasons and it the desire of most 
Masons on enteri the craft to become a 
life governor of one or other of these chari- 
ties. Much more than a quarter of a million 


terling wa tbscribed at the last annual 
festivals for these institutions. 

In addition, there is a Freemasons’ hos- 
pital and nursir home at Chelsea, whilst 


the Masonic Million Memorial Fund, to pen 
petuate the memory of craftsmen who fell 


nthe Great War, is making steadv progre 


1 
Local funds are in being everywhere, and 
no Masonic widow n distre ed circum- 
es need look far for practical help. 
\nd now it tated on good authority 
that Freer nry actually spreadin 


mong women, despite the knowledge that 


Grand Lode ts its face sternly against the 
innovation In fact, a re ilar craftsn 
Who att t ot e of these ut 
rthodoy ler ru t] k of expul ion 
from the ¢ ' 

How mat ode estricted to women that 


The Order of Buffaloes 





Turning now to the Roval Antedil 


Ordet of Buffaloes, we hay 


called without offence to either 


of poor man’s Masonry 


} } > 
HniiimMme to become a B 

} } 
Loc pound to ente! the 


cripth to a Masonic lodge 


le than four euineas a 


lodve om at an hotel, 


Wards to a banquetit gp ¢ 


for the most part, meet ir 
2 p tblic-house, though 
fe W lod: eS have been ¢ 


rooms and similat place 
The history of Buffal 

mist I antiquity Its 

pel od prior to the Flo 


orical, for a patient inve 


tra t back in this countr 
acentury. There are exper 


are so bold as to associate 


sect of ancient Egypt 


the sacred bull. As a 


would be impossible to pr 
Knights tood beside Kir 
appended his signature t 
as is illustrated pictorially 


given to new member 


sroadly, the whole obj 


is philanthropy and cor 
7 oN 


of the order is: “No ma 


times.” 


Initiation of Candidates 











\n evening in a Buffalo 


of business sandwich: 
and harmony. ‘The 

the initiation of candida 
vell recommended, 
brother of the orde 
ceremony and impressive 
cla pipe adorned with tl 


bh 0 ht 1 most te 
blematically Here 
i the financial side 
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the head of a buffalo and on the flap the 
letters “K.O.M.” They also wear a scarlet 
collar to which is attached a gold medal 
or “jewel ” of rank, 

A Knight may be still further distin- 
guished by the letters “R.O.H.” (Roll of 
Honour) as a supplement to the third 
degree, and jewels are granted for services 
rendered to the lodge by 
attendance jewels, pro- 


all brothers— 


paganda jewels, etc. 

~ Though it has been 
frequently stated that 
His Majesty the King 
is a Buffalo it has not 
been possible to obtain 
confirmation of the fact. 
The late Lord Alver- 
stone, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, be 
longed to the 
and actually laid the 
foundation stone of the 
Buffalo Orphanage in 
Staffordshire. The 
Bishop of London was 
initiated in a lodge at 
Chelsea, and many 
members of Parliament 
are Buffs. 


order, 


No Class Distinction 
At the same time, 
whatever they may be 
in their own 





outside 
ircle, all brethren are 
m the same level on 
the floor of a Buffalo 
lodge. It is an institu 
tion that breathes of : 
democracy. At the A“ Buffalo" 
ther end of the social 
scale it takes men who 
an hardly read ot 
Write, and makes them 
Masters of its 


wearing the cha 


of his rank 


medizval ‘ritual. A man 
Without the ability to read and write could 
not enter Freemasonry at all. 

Grand Lodges in the Order of Buffaloes 
work under different banners. The Surrey 
Banner is reputed to be the Mother Grand 
Lodge of the whole world. Under the 
Banner of the Grand Lodge of England 
there are at least 5,000 lodges. 

A Buffalo walking the country in search 

Work obtains from his mother lodge a 
travelling card. Wherever he may be, this 
card will gain him admittance to a lodge 


of 


where he may expect sufficient money or 
refreshment to be found for him to carry him 
to the next place. On the death of a brother 
of the order a levy is made on the whole 
of the members under the particular banner. 
In the Middlesex division a widow might ex- 
pect without the slightest question or delay 


at least £25 to assist her in the meeting of 
expenses through her husband’s death. 





Photo : Charlesworth 


A Knight of Merit of the Order of Buffaloes 
in regalia of his lodge, 
and the scarlet ribbon, badge and apron 


The Ancient Order of 
Druids carry out rites 
that they claim to be 
those of the original 
Druids, who were the 
priests of the Celtic 
races from which most 
of us spring. Allied 
in method to other 
friendly societies, the 
Druids have something 
akin to Masonry in 
their ritual. The order 
has been in existence in 
this country for more 
than a hundred and 
fifty years. 

So far as Odd Fellows 
go, they have an enor- 
mous membership, and 
their branches 
are scattered far and 


15,000 


wide throughout the 
Empire. They meet 
mostly in the club 


rooms of public-houses, 
with secret passwords 
and a ritual all their 
own. Above the chair 
is the eihgy of the All- 
seeing Eye. The Man- 
chester Unity of Odd 
Fellows is a society 
that does immeasurable 
good, and it also boasts 


a juvenile branch. 


The coming of State education, national 


health insurance, and the universal provi- 
sion of industrial life policies to be obtained 
by weekly payments has done a good deal 


actually to 


friendly so¢ iety. 


lessen 


the work of the old 


Even the sweeping for- 


ward of trade unionism snapped up some 


of the duties of the older organizations. 

At the same time, the Order of Foresters 
is probably as virile as ever. The procession 
of Foresters in the “club walk ” on Whit 
Monday in many country places has prob- 
ably been seen by most of our readers. At 


887 
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one time, emblematic of the work of the 
society, certain lodges were wont to sit a 
widow and children on a car, surmounted 
by the green boughs of tre¢ It is prob 
able that many of the customs of the Ancient 
Order have been handed down from the days 
of the verderers, the vert, and the venison; 
and this particular friendly society is even 
to this day organized in courts, each coming 
The Forest 


ers’ Arms, with the horn of the hunter, the 


under the central headquarters. 


stag’s head, arrows, and similar emblems, 
are characteristic. Though some of the 
oldest customs have been relinquished there 
is still an orthodox ritual of ceremony and 


password in the order. 


Are Such Societies Harmful ? 





Sufficient has been written, however, to 
show the extent and the ramifications of the 
secret societies of to-day. Are they harm 
ful? Are they damaging to the home, to 


religion, to public morals, to the social 


scheme of things in general 

It would be a very narrow-minded person, 
either woman or man, who could trace out 
the hand of evil in Freemasonry, Buffaloism, 
Odd Fellowship, or Forestry. In each of 
these orders philanthropy is the guiding 
spirit, and the dictionary meaning of this 


particular word The love of mankind. 


Let us look at the matter in the light of 
religion. very single one of these or 
ganizations accepts a Cal didate with the 
idea of making him a brother The mantle 
ot cood fellowsh p cast over the whole 
proceedings. The point of view is taken 
that man was sent into the world not fot 
himself alone, but to be of service and 
benefit to other By taking him and making 


him one of a brotherhood for the common 
good the order is only carrying out the 


tenets of the New Testar 


Clergymen in the Ranks 





In the ranks of every secret order and 
every friendly society there are cl 


It is a poor lodge indeed with 





So far as the parson is concerned, he know 
that 1f a man come to church or chapel 


imbued with a true love of his fellows he 
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The Spirit of Good-Fellowship 





























The 
Test 


OCTOR STRONG stood in the door- 

way of his one-roomed shack, look- 

ing over the ominously smooth river 
to the hills beyond, black clouds 
were being driven by the rising wind across 
an angry-looking sky. 


where 


“It’s a good thing I didn’t go to Long 


Portage for the mail,” he mused, as he 
closed the door and put a big stick of 
maple into the box-stove. “I don’t think 


being caught in a heavy rain would hurt 
these lungs of mine much, but I’d better 
not run any unnecessary risks when Dr, 
Stewart may be up any day now to examine 
them and tell me if I can get back to 
work.” 


His forehead puckered in a worried frown. 
There Was 


more than merely a desire to 
know if he was well 
practice behind Eri agerness to 
see the specialist in tuberculosis who had 
sent him up into Northern 
Ontario in order that he might overcome a 
pulmonary weakness. 


enough to resume his 


Strone’s ¢ 


the woods of 


The young man had been engaged to Dr. 
stewart’s daughter Helen. He was still 
engaged to her, in fact, for, though he had 
nsisted upon releasing the girl from her 
promise to marry him, Helen Stewart had 


refused to be freed. 





“We'll ‘wait and see,’” she said, s 
bravely up at him, though her voice w 
little unsteady. “If you get bett when 
you get better,’ he corrected herself hastily, 
“you'll need someone to take care of you, 
to watch that you don’t overdo.” She raised 


her dark blue eyes, | lled with a love that 


was for the moment mostly maternal, to his 
solemn brown on as she added, “Vm 
going to be that someone.” 

She had pleaded to be allowed to marry 
tie before he went away, » that she 
might go to Lone Portage with him, but 
Ur. Stewart would not consent to this 
She had then declared, lifting her dimpled 
hin stubbornly, glorying In het hameless 
hess because of the ereatn of her love, 
that she would marry him a on as he 
was well enough to return 





A Canadian Story 
By 
Lilian D. Milner 


Her father had patted her smooth dark 
hair comfortingly and repeated the phrase, 
“We'll ‘wait and see.’ He had promised 
to come up to the shack for a week’s hunt- 
ing in the fall, and Eric had received a 
letter from him in the last mail saying that 


he might be able to get away any day now. 

The young doctor was thinking of the 
letter, and the coming examination, as he 
sat half-dozing in front of the 
He was that the approaching 
storm was not causing him any discomfort 
in breathing, for when he had first come up 
to Long Portage his weak lungs had been 
very sensitive to changes in the atmosphere. 

The sound of hurrying footsteps 
rupted his 
open the 


box-stove. 
rejoicing 


inter- 
musings, could 


door a sandy-haired boy, about 


and before he 
thirteen years old, burst into the room. 

“Why, Donald!” the doctor exclaimed, 
recognizing him as the trapper 
named Martin lived on the opposite 
side of the river, “what’s the matter, lad? 
Wolverines after you?” 

Donald head. ‘We 
man,” he breathlessly, 
shot off. He 
doubled up in a canoe, drifting along close 
Elk Creek into the 
He mopped his damp, freckled 
face with a dirty handkerchief. “I thought 
he was dead at first, but dad said he was 


son of a 
who 


found a 
“and 
Was 


his 


shook 
gasped his 


arm's nearly sort 0’ 


to where empties 


Grande.” 


just unconscious. He's pretty near dead, 
though. He’s bled an awful lot! Yerll 
come, doctor?” He lifted his hazel eyes, 


wild with fear, to the doctor’s grave brown 
“Maybe dad’ll get blamed fer it if 
ver don’t.’ 


ones. 


He clasped and unclasped his thin brown 
hands “Dad he'd lhkely 
shot himself. How’d a man shoot hisself in 


nervously. said 
his right arm though? 
“That’s easy, 


“Te 


might have been reaching bac k for his gun 


> the doctor explained. 


to get a shot at something. If it was 
cocked, you know, and he struck the ham- 
mer against anything the gun would ex- 
plode in his hand.” 

‘Ver think that’s what's happened?” 
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Donald asked eagerly. He looked relieved 


nodded, 1 I aid again, 


doctor i 
Maybe he'll die it 


as the 
Yer'll 
er don't 
Eric Strong 
listening to the 
and he 
watching 


sme with me 


had been 


thunder which was 


hesita 





getting 


nearer, was standin it the doo 


the 


black clouds. 


ghtning as it 
Presently those 
mselves in 


now, ribbon 
pi rced the 
clouds would empty thi a drench 
The storm was almost sure to 
side of 


paddle 


ing rain. 


break betore they reached the other 
the and he 


river, would have to 


against the current tor about 


the face of a stitlening 
He was afraid of the possible ill-effects 
of a thorough wetting, but he feared still 


more the probable set-back which 
follow the strain of paddling. He 
Dr. St had 


about the dangers of 


would 
was re 
membering Ww hat 
his last letter 
exertion. “] 
rongly 


ewarlt said In 


cannot limnpress 
need for 
strength,” the 


upon 


carefully 


you too 
the hoarding 


had 


“Overstepping the border-line between ben 


specialist 


your said. 
ficial exercise and ove 
follows | by grave 
he take the risk: 
Won’t yer come with m¢ 


fatigue is sure to be 


consequences.” Should 
I} The boy 
was puzzled and hurt by the doctor’s seem- 
ing reluctance. 

Eric Strong shuddered, but not from cold. 
His decision to go might cost him dearly. 
It might mean death. It would probably 
mean Helen. If Dr. Stewart had to 


report unfavourably on the condition of his 
lungs as a result of the set-back, it 


losin: 


was 
hardly to be expected that even her faith- 
fulness would stand the addit 


nal strain on 


her love and patience. The man might be 
dead by now. He was perhaps risking his 
own life in a futile effort to save a man 
who was past help. 

‘Ain’t yer going to yme, doctor?” 
Again the beseeching voice oke in on his 
thought and he nodded his head and 
picked up the case he had kept ready packed 
for such an emergency. He iS surprised 
to feel a glow of happin n | heart as 
he followed the boy down the s nele be h 
] c Sti le nit t! ny ol 
renunciation not ul ith 

he first eat n illin 
a into I | | 
minutes | the st broke in fur 
The rain Le l « n t 

he , I t } | 

ikke lt n I 1 I 





them, beating them back with terri 
They ould not tell if they wer: 


headway, but they kept paddling stead 


he doctor was crying 
God! God!” It was 


fice might not be in vain, that they y 


a prayer that h 


make a safe landing in time 

give aid to the injured man. His own 
was lost temporarily in the her 
need. 

It seemed as though they had b 
paddling for hours when ; at flash « 
sheet lightning showed them that tl \ 
about twenty yards from Martin’s 





and they turned towards the st 


minutes later they were scrambling w 
shingle beach to where a dim ray 
beamed forth from the open d of the 
trapper’s shack. 

John Martin, hearing ther min 
out to meet them with a lantern in 
hand. He was a tall, gaunt 


deeply graven, tanned 


hair. His 


brightened as he gripped thi 


sandy anxious-] I hazel e1 


white hand in his gnarled 

knew ver’d come, doct a hi ld, a Tt 
of relief in his deep vi c “He 

ing, but that’s about all,” he added, 
carried the lantern over t t le 


on which the injured man 
Eric 


caus ht his 


otron: changed 
breath in a startled pas | 
looked at the unconscious man’ 1 
“It’s Doctor 
trapper. 





Stewart!” he explained to tl 
‘He’s a friend of min nd 
nm his way to visit me.” 

His eye 
that 
acquainted with 


lighted up witl 
Martin, who 
the 


saw John 


rud 





had used part of a suspen 
quet, tying it above the el 


his face was very grave, al ] hook his 
head as he finished his examitr 
hattered, mutilated arm. 
‘It’s what we doctors call 
comminuted fracture,” he explain 
valle ro to the wood-box an 
wo pl of thin, flat \ hick 
together Lo torn rict I 
bor he forearm are bt nt 
pie The at ill } 
t ( He was paddin S 
\ nd as he Wi 
+ + the 4 
} n ) i\¢ 
We dre 1 the Il I 
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“He caught his breath in a startled gasp 
as he looked at the unconscious man’s ; 


livid face 


n and, the trapper flexing the limb Waking with a start after a short sleep, 
ur was gradually 


nder his direction, applied the splint to the he fancied that the co 
nner side of the arm and secured it with returning into Dr. Stewart face, and 


bandaves after a few moments of deep sighing the 

\ll this time the injured man had shown specialist opened his eyes and, evidently 
sion of returning consciousness, lorie bewildered by his strange surroundings, 
ratetul fon this, as he had been able tried to sit up The 1 vement drew his 
his work without causine needless attention to his bandaged arm, and Eric 
ring to his patient. He was dreading could tell by the change of expression in 
ment when Dr. Stewart would realize his blue eyes that he was remembering what 


hat had happened. His heart ached as he had happened. 








of what the-loss of h right arm He smiled wanly up at Eric, as the young 

mean to. the specialist, for Dr. doctor bent over him. “How did I get here, 

stewart had saved many lives and limbs Strong?” he asked in a weak voice. “T re- 

peratine on those who were -aftlicted member reaching back my tor my gun 

th other forms than the pulmonary one of —~I wanted to get a shot at some ducks— 

berculosis and then it went off. 1 ess | must have 
He changed into some of the trapper’s fainted. Who found me?” 

hes, which were much too bie for him, “John Martin, the trapper \ ho owns this 

hung his own soakine ear nts neat shack, and his son,” Eric answered. “The 


e to dry. John and Donald Martin boy ame over tor me, e added, fore- 


ht their bi nks, but he sat up with hi iliin a is » how | had reached 
1 l “ \ 74 y ] ® 
n na dozing tor a moment the shack. You'd better not talk any more 
cause of his wearin and the loseness now, « " You > t blood, you 
he atmosphers know | ne to make you some beef 
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tea from extract, and then I want you to 


try and go to sleep. You'll tcel better to 
morrow.” 

It was not until the next morning that 
Dr. Stewart learned from Donald just what 


kind of a trip they had made the mg 


fter his talk 


before, and for a long time 
with the boy he lay ilent, evidently 
thinking. 

The young doctor guessed what was in 


the older man’s mind when, upon taking the 


thermometer from Dr. Stewart mouth in 
the afternoon, the pecialist said, “T want 
you to take your own temperatul Stron: 
I want vou to keep taking it at interva 


twenty-four hours 
He 


guessed rightly 


the 
have a 


during next 


mec record.” 
but bri 


was fearing what he himsel 
rt 


Was 


symptoms ¢ new ml 


There no 
and 


the 


howevet after a go 


; 


awakened 


following morning, feeling 
none the worse for his adventure. Dr. 
Stewart had passed a fairly good night, and 


Jeri 


when 


he 


must tell the special 


c knew that t Was draw 


he 


dition of 


moment 


ing 


of the con 


his arm and ir the 


{ ’ 
iO! 





near 


advisability of his early the 
nearest hospital for the an 

He Was wondering h Ww broa | 
the subject when Dr. Stewart h elf dic 


so. Congratulating |} 
temperature 


Wanting to 


you can. Y | uu here. 
He looked down at his bandaged arm. The 
fact that Eric had not touched the band 
ages to change th are ing had old hi 
omething of his condition “It’s bad 
strong isn't it he asked in ow, ten 

HH »] le eye ht tl un nian 
bi wn one eagerly, I that his ! 
} tiv m > it not { ) I I { 1 

It pretty bad, he ud awl ad 
‘but perhaps he choke “perhay hye 
be abl to ad 

He broke off a n, and Di Stewal 
nodded his head understan Dor 
t! to! © I e hope | . Wd 
Know—tit i my nd nuted | 
ture, isn't it oth ber I th ht 
he added tl \ ne 1 I | 
isn’t going to make | nee reall 
i Ol broke, ce ‘ t 
( nti | nen he ( } ) ( 1} 
are ny nd I no I 


can cae Wimost an nit ( ey avaln 

oO broke CXCC] operat He f 

his free arm over his cor d face. 
‘I’d have given E1 ld no 


on. 
> ur ov 








chokingly. “I know that, la 
price to pay ror a mot nt - eSST 
rhat’s what it amounts t 
Hi tone chan ed in a not ( hor 
n crept into ] O1ce } ntin 
“There’s one thing \ nd 
easier 10 Take 1 ‘ 
dually, as we had al 
hould do when \ t, b 
irgical tubercul F 
] ( ie new tl » tl 
but [Tl pa the n to I itc] 
result Late n you I to ] 
ee what they are dou t : 
( nt yo nat 
asked b I ’ I n 
have ist Ly “iy 
me live the rest of ’ 
I want yu to be y 1 ! 
Do yu thin F1 ( > 
| k the que tion ado nk 
ate 
“Sate tl | ilist 1 t evi 
puzzled "On. I n 
I think we can ke for t 
over, lad Ile 1 t \ I 
} ] ‘ ’ I \r T 
tubs 1 ca } n | t 
pstre in the l 
1 came through the 
a rise « perature fa 
ble ! it I 
lap it he takes 1 n f 
I | Wo dnt } ( I 
I } n’t telt it was sate, S 
And Helen 
1) St mile | 
l to Vv a ‘ to 
nvenien | 
t otf to | 
t onc nay in I I 
te her t 1 } } 
— think that ' 
a I { 
n hel 
| e hand 
pe 
, y F 
| , 
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Miss Maude Royden 


and Her Work 


HE instant success of Miss A. Maude 
Royden when she preached her first 
sermon in the City Temple, and the 
continuous growth of her power since, con- 
stitute a notable 
romantic 


chapter, not 
elements, in 


without 
modern religious 
hist TY. 


She was not the first woman preacher in 


England, and there have long _ been 
numerous women ministers in the United 
States, but he was the first British 
ilpiteer of her sex to acquire within 
year or two an = international repu- 


ition. It is her indubitable fitness for the 
spiritual office and her richly endowed per 
sonality that have drawn to her multitudes 
f people of both sexes and all kinds, made 
her ministrations abundantly 
carried her 


fruitful, and 
and wide. She did 
not choose the Christian ministry as a voca- 
tion, the ministry chose her; 


lame tar 


\ she was liter- 
ally “called” to the pulpit, she did not seek 
it. It came about in this wise. 

When th 
ev. BR; ff. 
Campbell, at 
the end of the 
ast year ot 
the Great War 

signed hi 

sition as 
minister of the 
City Temp 

bsequently 
ring th 
Church of 
England, the 
thcers of the 
“Cathedral of 


Noncon f 01 m- 


, 


’ 


were in 
mewhat of a 
landary. 
\fter an inter- 
. t successor 
vas found in 
n American, 


Dr, > 
N J. Fort Miss Maude 
ewton, but it 


t Royden 
1422 








A Personal Tribute 
By 
Albert Dawson 


had been his habit to preach only once on 
Sundays, and when he accepted the invita- 
tion it was on the understanding that he was 
not as a rule to conduct two services on one 
day. The then honorary secretary of the 
City Temple,* whose business it was to keep 
the pulpit supplied, has stated that, before 
Dr. Newton assumed the pastorate, there 
floated into his head one day the suggestion, 
“Ask Miss Royden,” and that he cannot 
recall an when a silent prompt- 
ing seemed to come so definitely from out- 
side himself. 

Up to that time, although she had 
assisted a clergyman in his parochial work, 
Miss Royden had done no formal preach 
ing. In response to the City Temple invi- 
tation she conducted both services there on 
Sunday, March 18th, 
Sunday, May 2oth 
effectiveness that 
church 
Sunday 


occasion 


1917, and again on 
following, with such 
she was invited by the 
to preach regularly at one of the 
services. Whilst realizing that the 
invitation 
“meant some- 
thing tremen- 
she sent 
letter 
explaining why 
she, a Church- 


dous, 
a long 


woman, could 
not see her 
way to accept 


it; but she was 
urged to recon- 
sider the mat 
ter, and in 
September, 
1917, she be- 


came regular 
‘pulpit assist- 
ant” at what 


is known to be 
the leading 
N on comform- 
ist Church in 
England. 


Phot 


: * ite: f a 
Reginald Haines The writer of thi 


article, 
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A Move in the Right Direction 


Miss Royden never regarded the appoint- 
although 





ment as other than temporary, 
she prolonged her stay at the City Temple 
at the urgent request of the church. At 


inning of i920 she decided to give 


the beg g 


efiect to a growing desire to speak from an 


independent platform where she would be 


more likely to gain the ear of the growing 
number of persons, especially young people, 


who are estranged from organized religion 
and say they have no_ use 
hes, and be in a favow 


for churc 








After a time the Bishop, while personally 
friendly, intimated that he could not place 
a church at the disposal of the Guild. Ip. 
quiries were made in other quarters, with 
the result that an arrangement was come to 
with the authorities of Eccleston Square 
Congregational Church near Victoria 
Station) for the Guild services to be trans 
ferred there in June. This fine building has 
been rechristened Eccleston Gu ise: 
is now the headquarters of the Fellowshiy 
Guild, and will be increasingly the 

of active work throughout the week. D 


Dearmer takes the Sunday aftern 








able position for developing the recting, Miss Royden preaching in 
sense of fellowship among peopl evening Under the direction of M 
of all denominations and all Martin Shaw much attention civen 
classes. In March of last year, the music: to devel p meregation 
in conjunction with the Rev. inging a practice is held half an h 
Percy Dearmer, D.D., she started b the evenin ‘ r ‘ume 
n ire beir 
acres 7 arted, part 
| ho ht bein 
n t he cl 
The Fell 
| nch 
| N; 
n A Lea 
f Arts, and oth 
, , 
n ll | 
| h 
(, id Al 
‘ 1 on 
ndenomination 
‘7 
in I 
An 
I ] N n nt 
: aettl Sona 
- ' 
tain ar I 
n l it 
Eccleston Guildhouse: Fr 1 
Headquarters of the Fellowship Guild Pci at M en 
services in Kensington Town Hall, and G I | S 
shortly atterwards th meregation was ple who | consi CI 
banded together under the name of the Fel though tl ht 1 he , al 
lowship Guild. The hall proving too small that we shall find in nd worsh 
to accommodate thie people, and a meeting- cor n ba nad ) 
place on weekda bei bad needed. +} ( | n ( 
ap] lication w made to the Bish p <« (god 
London for the use of a ch From 1] asl lov that Miss Royden 
O4 
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MISS 


MAUDE ROYDEN AND HER WORK 





entered the City Temple 
pulpit she proved her- 
self fully equal to all the 
demands of such a posi- 
tion. She could not have 
icquitted herself bette1 
iad she undergone 
preparation for exercising 
a public ministry. As a 
matter of fact, she had 
indergone such prepara 
tion, although 
. iously. She broug ht to 


long 


uncon 


er great task a well 
tored mind, a dis 
definite 

fundamentals 
at after much 
and thought, 


iplined 


intellect, convict 
tions on 
arrived 


study 


tural gifts of utterance 
eloped by  plattorm 
eaking (for the suffrage 
movement and other pro- 
gressive Causes), and, 


above all, without which 


no publicteacher can gain 








that of a divine 
Or it may be, in 
instances, that the 
germ of the human ego 
is transmitted 


tion is 
influx. 
some 


trom 
generation to generation 

One 
ances- 


before it tructinhes. 
of Miss Royden’s 
believed to have 


Matthew 


tors 1s 
been Royden, 
an Elizabethan poet. She 
has a good deal of Welsh 
blood in her veins. From 
Flint her paternal ances- 
tors crossed to Cheshire. 
Her mother’s people are 
Liverpool folk, but their 
name, Dowdall, is Irish. 
The Celtic strain may 
account for her religious 
fervour, her deep emo- 
tional feelir 


g, her poetic 
Imagination 


Her Early Life 
Miss 





Rovyden’s father 


attention and nfi- lived on the Liverpool 
ence of the multitude, side of the Mersey, at 
yearning sympathy Holmfield, Mossley Hill, 
with her fellow creatures, The Rev, —. and here, in 1876, she 
specially women upon Percy Dearmer, D.D. Russel ny Sees aie tae ee 
whom life presses hardly. With whom Miss Royden works at the Guildhouse spent he first sixteen 


a tender compassion fo 
ils and an eager desire to offer them sal- 


vation by taking to them the good tidings 
of great OV derived 


tudy of the Bible 
her own spiritual 


from an unprejudiced 
and other literature, from 

imunings, trom her ex- 
with all 
had 


, bringing it out 


rience of life and her intercourse 
rts and conditions of people—which 
transtormed her own life 


f the shadow 


nto the sunshine She has 
abandon, the absence of self-conscious 


ir, the 


ss, the good humo optimism, the 


car perception of aim, the utter inditfer- 
ence to what either the Church or the world 
may think and say of her views and m« 
that characterize, proportion in which 
they influence their hear rs, all who exer 
nae the prophe tic function and he Ip to shape 


th 


the religious thought 


thods 


and social life of their 
ume, 
Every etlect ha 


an adequate Cause every 





lan being is the product, if not the sum, 
But it is dithcult 
Mes impossibli , to account for 

Personalities, to trace theit 
springs, 


Ot Ais progenitors some 


’ 





anading 
genius to its 


Sometimes the simplest explana- 





After 
father, 
went to re- 
Krankby Hall, 
lived 
age of 
successor, of the same 
Bootle divi- 
Cunard Steam 


vears of her life. 


the death of her grandfather, her 
Sir Thomas Royden, Bart., 
ide at the ancestral home 

near Birkenhead, where the 
until his death in 
86. His son and 
is M.P. for 


sions, deput\ 


family 


IQi7, al the 


nan one of the 





chairman of the 


ship Company, and unmarried. Two ot1 
ago the King made him a Com- 
Honour. The order 


, men and 


three years 


panion of is limited to 


members vomen who “have 
rendered conspicuous services of national 
Miss another 


brother and five sisters; three are unmarried, 


hity 


importance.” Royden has 


one is an O.B.F. 
to reside at Frankby 


Lady Royden continues 
Hall. 

The future preacher’s education was begun 
by private governesses and continued at an 
old-fashioned kept by 
ladies, 
boards, and if their toes turned in put their 
After three years at Liver- 
pool High School she went to Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, to whose principal, Miss 


maiden 
who made stooping girls wear back- 


school four 


feet into stocks. 


895 
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Beale, she acknowledges a debt of gratitude. 
From Cheltenham, where she spent three 
years, Miss Royden went to Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford. She delighted in the lite of 
the university, but would have been hap 
pier had not the hall been so distinctively 
a Church institution. 
tory, her tutor being the present master of 
Salliol, Mr. A. L. Smith, and obtained 
second-class honours. Had she taken the 
intermediate examination, which women at 
Oxford at that time were advised not to take, 
she would be entitled to receive her degree 
now that the privilege is no longer confined 
to men. 


She read modern his- 


A Worker in a Women’s Settlement 





On completing her university course Miss 
Royden became a the Victoria 
Women’s Settlement, Liverpool, living there 
during the week and 


worker at 


home for the 
she is alway 


going 
week-ends. Here she did what 
in danger of doing, overtaxed her strength, 
and at the end of two years she had to take 
a rest. She went to with the Rev. 
G. W. Hudson Shaw and Mrs. Shaw in the 
village of Luffenham, Rutland, and helped 
in the parochial work. Mr. 


stay 


Shaw being 
away a good deal during the week lecturing, 
and Mrs. Shaw being far from strong, Miss 
Royden was kept busy attending to parish 
affairs. She never thought of attempting 
any preaching, but sometimes she spoke at 


village meetings and classes. After a time 


r 


ie a University Extension Lecturer, 
her subject being English literature, particu- 
larly The three Miss 


Shakespeare. i 
Royden spent with the Shaws were un 


years 


doubtedly a time of preparation and expan 
sion. Her interests at tl 


that time were mainly 
literary; she has always been an omnivorous 
reader. It was Lecky’s “History of Euro- 
pean Morals that started her thinking on 
ex questions, unti he gradually became 
an active feminist. She read the Life of 
Josephine E. Butler and the writings of 
Miss Ellice Hoy kins. She says that to he 
Mrs. Butler, with her wonderful combin 
tion of statesmanship, humanity, and ideal 
ism, is the most satisfy example of 
womanhood in recent time Being unable 
to cope with her increasing lecture engac: 
ments from remote Luffenham, Miss Royde: 
reluctaatly parted from M and Mr Shaw 
and returned to Oxford, where she, Mi 
Gunte now her ‘ aM iN 
C rt kept house t 


frage steadily grew; she joined the National 
Union of Women Suffrage Societies, and 


in connexion with it did a good deal 

public speaking. she edited the 
society’s weekly organ, the Covmon Cau 

1 asked Miss Royden what she considered, 
now that women have the vote, should kk 
their next step. “I think they should 
organize,” she replied, “for two or thre 
definite matters that superficially are not 
distinctively feminist, but which I believe 
go to the root of their position in the State. 
I should like to sce the feminist movement 
take up at least two great national and in 
ternational 


For a time 






questions—the _ reduction of 
infant mortality, with all that it implies 
and the League of Nations, which means 
the organization of the 

Women, whatever rights they acquire, w 


world for pea 
inevitably always be at a discount in 
world governed by force. That is the fund 
mental fact. We are trying to make B 
gium, for instance, safe in a world art 


to the teeth. In such a world a littl 
country, whatever guarantees are given 
it, is never safe. So long as physical f 


is the determining factor in the world tl 
who have not got it will always be 
disadvantage. There can be no real « 
and women until 

found. Hence I 
should work for the 


between men 
arbiter is 
substitution of 


for physical force.” 


Her Teaching Essentially Practical 
Miss 





Royden’s ministry and pt 


are essentially practical. All her 

and endeavour has a definit bit e. Her 
aim 1s to help people to live u il, hapy 
lives; not to live unto ther es, but 
realize their social responsibilities. 5 
says that individual holiness i too ¢ 
made the cloak of social se 

own sympathies are so keen, her sen 
ness so acute, that she feels the woe 


world like a personal sorrow, and it 
overwhelm her but for her strong senst 
humour, her natural buoyancy and 


ful spirit She wants everybody to | 


fair chance and as full and rich a 

possible. She inspire 

tion, so that people cl walk 1 

to her ervices, wait paticn n 

and then if necessary stand n | 
or sit on the floor. Ar 

Labour party, she believes 

] ] » ft wot! & e l 

¢ ' } | ‘ } () ( 
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occasions she has appealed for collections 

the unemployed, for the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund, for hospitality for Austrian 
children, and for the miners’ children. She 
publicly prayed “not only for the sufferers 
by the failure of Farrow’s Bank, but also 
for those responsible for the failure.” 


Those with whom she has Worked 


Miss Royden makes full recognition of the 





help given to her by men with whom she 
She that Mr. Hudson 
Shaw (Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate), 
Dr. Fort Newton, and Dr. Percy Dearmer 


e all shown the 


1as worked. says 





greatest generosity to 
and collaborators. 

In his first speech in the Guildhouse Dr. 

Dearmer paid high tribute to his colleague. 

“Our experience has shown,” he said, “how 


her as colleagues 


easy and advantageous it is for a man and 

woman to work together. After all, as in 
affairs, it is natural 
lor men and women to co-operate ; 


private life so in public 





they are 


plementary. It would have been very 
lificult for two men holding such decided 
nions as we do to pull together without 
friction. When a man and woman work 


vether there is naturally more give and 
ake, more chivalry, more courtesy.” Speak- 
f the characteristics of his fellow- 
ner said: “In addition 


raordinarily good brain, 





but very 


lear and 
ul, she | unusual quickness in grasp 
a question or situation. She is not 


t half-dozen orators in 


and, but her intellectual courage and 





I rease |} owe! 
One of the dittic es of religious work 
€ present time is that people feel the 
ey are keeping something back, but 


hat Mi Royden savs 


tly what she thinks, believes, and feels, 

down to the bottom, nothing extenu 

I Persor , | should not mind how 
ly things she said with which I did not 


, because | should know that she 


was 
in n honest attempt to arrive at and 
truth, and that is the important 
dr. Deart lso remarked that the spirit 
Ventu \ ( Maude Roy- 

, and gave it ; opinion that in time 
hile Miss R n= re 1 t loval 
of the Ch h of Eneland, she has 

en aw 1 1 the tradit nal heology 
lin 11 pre nec be not 





accept any statement merely because it is 
made on authority. With an open mind 
she fearlessly examines every proposition to 
which she is asked to subscribe, and un- 
hesitatingly rejects anything that after due 
consideration seems to her to be contrary 
to the spirit of truth. She is at once liberal 
in theology and strongly sacramental, a 
combination that is not represented by many 
Church leaders, apart from Dr. Dearmer, 
the Rev. C. H. S. Matthews, and a few 
others, but that attracts many young people 
who are thoughtful and reverent. She is 
conscious of the lack of the mystical element 
in the religion of the intellectual school of 
Churchmen. Het that reli- 
gion is a life, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pressed in the terms of a creed, is the key 
of her theological position. She would 
shift the emphasis from professions of faith 
to living religion. 


consciousness 


A Word about Reunion 


“What makes one a Christian,” she said 
to me, 





‘is being like Christ, not reciting 
a creed, even if it is recited ex animo. If 
we could get official religion to make this 
change ot emphasis reunion would come 
] found to be 


automatically, it would be 
that way 


already here; and in the organ- 


ized religious forces would regain their in- 
fluence on the people whom at present they 

touch. I know that a 
number of people think that organized 
had its day, that it has done 
its work; but men and 


scarcely growing 
religion has 


women who Cart 


about some particular thing will naturally 


want to come together in fellowship, how- 
ever loose thei organization.” 

It is not Miss Royden’s idea to restrict 
her work to one centre. Having the soul 


of an evangelist, she wishes to be a mis- 


sioner and to deliver her message in dif- 


It has lone been her desire 
} 


Cacti 


terent pla a, 
to spt nd 


several days during week 


conducting missions, when possible in the 
open air, in populous provincial centres, 
But for a 

working to the full limit of 
and 
will ab 


considerable time she has been 


her strength, 
new 


developments at the Guildhouss 


rb her energies in the near futur 
| 


Miss Roy 


when 


en visited America In 1912, 


New York 


Ke on sultrage in 


and other cities. She then 


\nna 


1] ¢ 12 } ‘ 
The following year, « Budapes 





he met Mi Tane Addams, for whom she 
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conventional prim method of address, she 
said as equal to equal : 

is not Wensdy.” 

If she expected a 


‘His name 
tonishment, Miranda 
as disappointed. Mrs. Merrytree nodded ma 


call Miranda went on blushingly 
I can say to you in confidence that no 





member of m amily has been in service. 
Not t my father cares two straws about 
that. He is far too—too big. But my 


narrow. She 


s outlook is miset 
ble about my being a parlour-maid. To 
her, and against my wonderful 
idy’s wishes I name of 
feeble joke. It 
Wednesday that I 
go to Mrs. Paxton You won't 
tell anybody that my name is not Wensdy, 
will you? And 


1 
yecause you are 


was 








took the 
a sort of 
ed to be o1 a 


ded to 


Wensdy is as a 





you won't ask me any 
more questions, 50) kind.’’ 


For answer Mrs. Merrvytré kissed her 
again, and returned to her drawigg-room 


re witl 


1 excitement 


ntre of it. Six of these filmy hankies has 
istmas present of Prospero to 
ighter Aunt Barbie sniffed 


did Mrs. Merrytree in 





she saw them So 





nostrils of Curiosity 
e titillated Miranda had been careful 
. her linen What \ new was 
ked 7 M Wensdy.’’ Un the old 
marks * M.I.’’ she had stit 1 bits of tape 
lainly i ri vith her xo rUeTre. 
t i t ( Ce 1er 
tt unkic ( them wit 
ar he sé the Vv pro t to m 1 > Vv iV d \ 
or. Little did she ¢ what infer- 
s would drawn from the “ M” 
embroidered wreath 
Mrs. Merrvtree, in the privacv of her 
‘Tawing-room, took from her davenport 
he Prattler. It was pictorial llustrated 
and enjoyed an immense circulation Ir 
part proprietor and o ional con- 


tributor, Mr. Miles Purdie happe 1 by t 


of thi A 





s, to interested 
Dp. . : . 
rince-nez on nose, eC ré Tor the 
eth time at t ‘th ] vin 
raph 
Y 7 
Ari of x t \ been raised 
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upon the placid surface of social life in one of 
our southern counties. An eccentric nobleman 


of ancient lineage has insisted that his 
daughter should go into service. We are 


credibly informed that the young and charm- 
ing lady in question is now actually a parlour- 
laid, incognita. We may be able to say more 
in our next issue. The nobleman, a belted earl, 
is not, as might be rashly supposed, in im- 
poverished circumstances. [ar from it! Sut 
he ~holds the view, since the War, that the 
barrier between officers and the rank and file 
must be broken down. Evidently his lordship 
practises what he preaches. But—but what does 
pretty Lady M. say about it? 

““[ never jump to hasty 
Merrytree. 
Miles Purdie 
Miranda 
situation. 
himself for prettiness. 


conclusions,”’ 
thought Mrs. 
that 
met 
quately the 


To say was staggered 
when he describes inade- 
He had prepared 
Prospero’s dau 


onte 
ghter 


might be bewitching. But the odds, he 
decided, were against that. She had be- 
witched a sprig of quality. As much could 


be said of many choristers in musical 
On the other hand, from the 
ranks of such choristers specimens 
had been culled by young men of rank and 


fashion and 


comedies 


choice 





raised on high, justifying a 
rash experiment in eugenics. 
What astounded 


of distinction. 


him was 
Purdie lifte 
tinction wherever he fo. 


Miranda’s air 
d his hat to dis- 
ind it. And he had 
found it in unexpected places, beneath thi 
khaki of a Tommy, beneath the bib of a 
typist. 


“cr 


This affair is serious,” he thought. 
Meanwhile he talked to Prospero. Ralph 
went Miranda to help 
her get ready an excellent tea. Aunt 
nding the 
“Ts this 
a tragedy? ”’ thought 
Neverth >| ss he 


into the kitchen with 


Barbie was 
Mrs. 
ymedy o1 


afternoon with 
Paxton. } 


gave undivid 
to Prosper< 


I told Issell, that I would try 


you, Mr. 


] 1 1 


to get you in touch with th rht people. 
This is what I propose, | you must keep 
it to yourself ’’?—P vero inclined his 
lienified head—‘‘ and your daughter. She, 


xy the way, is charming 


‘She is the best laughter that ever 
ived, Mr. Purdie.”’ 

I n terested as part proprietor in 
daily paper wit 1 big rculation. We 


‘ften offer large cash prizes, ostensibly to 





encour; F thers, re } t 1dvertise our- 
} c \ Si m ve 1¢ } 
vhat apne y 
1 49 
Wi 1 a few davs we of five n- 
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dred pounds for a design for a chintz or 


You 


ns as you like. 


can send in as 
If you ould happen 
to win the prize your design Wi 
us. We can do what we lk 
‘I understand.” 
“Tf you win the first prize 


cretonne, 


many 
be long to 


with it.” 


there will be 
others—your position as a designer will be 
You 
acknowledged as a first-class artist. 
will be 
won't have to hawk your war 
people will come to you 

“Tf I win the prize? 

“T believe, I may be m 


and 
You 
You 


rhe right 


established. will be recognized 


name known far and wide 


” 


”» 


staken, that you 
will win it. Even if you don’t, your designs 
will become known. Now—get to work, and 
good luck to You 
me full information as soon as I 
London.” 


will from 


return to 


you, receive 


Issell was hardly able to express his 
gratituas Unb in Like himselt, he 
grasped the essential fact that he was in 
the hands of a business man of rare execu 
tive ability, who inspired absolute confi 





himselt the pleasure of telling the child 
he proposed to he lp her daddy. So he 
pl intly : 
» Will D de lis hted 


flushed, noting the resolute lips and firm 
chin, He was not quit it ease with her, 
and yet curiously aware that she was at 
ease with him. Probab] Ralph had re- 
red her, imposing on her faith in his 
He said, with no beating of bushe 
You | , M Issell, t I know 
I eve 
nl ‘ ] ‘ l 
| 1 told m« t ye knew 


everv- 








thing. Your kindne to my father 
is wondertul.’ 

Please don’t thank m ct | ve 
told Ralph what I am doit 0 help 
two. 1 cannot tell you. If 1 did, J 
be mal g thing harder instead ot ¢ 


Tor you 


She nodded, meeting his 








raising intelligent hazel eyes to h 
Obviously, like her father, she trusted 
whole-heartedly. 

“You can he ip me by doing what I 
ask you to do. I am not asking much, 
I can’t impress upon you too strongly tl 
such succt is m be a ver S 
now more upon you 1 up I \ 
are playing a part, a t you S pi 
maid to Mrs. Merrytree.”’ 

‘In a sort of way, ye 

‘I want you to go on plaving i 

“T don’t quite underst. 

“Mrs. Merrytree re } 
mystery, so Ralph tells me R 
I ery Kvade all « 
tiey may be wh qlé } 

us 
fi 
. ) 
I + 
} 
‘ : 
, 

1ddenl he b m 

Mminat 
We have made a 1 fi t 
Ariel is with us 

‘At 

‘You Miranda——*” 

She interrupted qu ] 

‘I wish you would call me M 

Ble you! J will You I 
I tl ‘ our fathe : Ps 
of his rightful dul \ I 
with But the ten t 
‘Will there be 1 te | t | 
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ick! rith little shiver of apprehension : = sc 
‘She said quickly, wit da ron’t like me’ "=p, 902 
‘You think that Ralph’s people w 
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control the elements. It is vital that Mrs. “Loves you? Impossible! ” 
Merrytree should not find out who your “T asked her to marry me last Thu 
father is. She will leave no stone unturned She accepted me. She wanted to tell you 
in her quest of him. Evade, therefore, all once, but I begged her to wait till to-d 
her questions, direct and indirect.” Purdie knows, nobody e| 
“Mrs. Merrytree is a lady.’ Adam Issell stood up. His lips moved 
“She is a woman. As her curiosity con but nothing articulate came from them. In 
cerning you becomes more and more in silence, he began to pace up and down the 
flamed—as it will—so you musi be ever studio, absorbing, as best he could, 


on your guard against it. By doing this we astonishing truth. The years dropped { 
may, I don’t say we shall, escape thunders him like a moth-eaten garment. H 
a 


and lightnings—the storm! called his wooing of Miranda’s mother: 











She said quickly, with a little shiver of beheld her face, so like Mirand; W! 
apprehension : would she say if she were alive His owt 
“You think that Ralph’s people won’t wooing had been tempestuous. | e 

like me.” after many buffetings, his wife 
“On the contrary, I think they will. Be father, who, from the first, | 
prepared for their liking and guard against consent to the marriage. The 
that.” doctor with a diminishing practice in § 
“Guard against that? ” Kensington. Issell, in fact, 
She was breathless with astonishment. He wife by chance at the Sout : 
frowned at her, took her arm and pressed Museum. Acquaintance riper nto 
it, adding a significant shake. The doctor said bluntly tha 
“No questions! The crisis of this roman- party to his daughter marrying out of 
tic affair will be reached when Ralph’s’ class. Perhaps from 
people like you. Then you will be tempted distinction became anathema to t g 
sorely to cease to be a mystery. But a The doctor gave himself rid i 
mystery you must remain till I give the because he happened to be of kin to 
word. Is that understood? ” baronet who ignored his existence. Fir 
She replied firmly : when conditions at home |! 
“ves.” able, the doctor’s daughter 
“Shake hands on it, Miranda.” father’s house, married Issell, and 
They did so. Her hand trembled in his. her father again. He died before Miranda 
She whispered confidingly : was born, leaving behind him | y money 
“T do so want Ralph’s people to like enough to bury him decent put 
me.” baronet — amazing irony — atten 
“] predict they will like you.” funeral 
She eyed him doubtfully : Ralph remained in his chair. Seeing t 
‘As—as a parlour-maid? ” Issell was much upset he lit igarett 
‘As a parlour-maid.” In a brisk genial Presently, Issell stood sti 
voice, he struck a new note of interrogation. “You say that Mr. Purdie know WI! 
And now, my dear little maid, tell me what loes he say?” 
it feels like to be head over heels in love? ” He said he didn’t think I had it 1 
Prospero smiled almost ducall; 
“You mean,” he said quiet N 
IV ; shat 
Purdie was astonished to le hat 
The captain, meanwhile, was having a wished to marry a tradesman’s d 
not too pleasant quarter of an hour with \nd so am I I say this for t three 
Prospero, who refused to believe that his us—we are not snobs Wi eG 
child was what me-an’-Kate called “ mar- honest men. I want to! 
riage-ripe.” And with myself. What w 
Ralph attacked boldly, thereby gaining an say to this?” 
initial advantage. “T_T don't know, Mr | E13 
[ love your daughter, Mr. Issell. Will reckoning on Purdie’s hel) I 





ou give her to 1 Miranda has—-a— lx 
Love my dat ter you hardly know was watching his face w t 
He capitulate 1 
I love her ind she loves me Prospero, still ducal, remar] 








‘Tl am not insensible to Miranda’s charm.” 
“JT should think not,” said Ralph warmly. 
led | ‘[ jolly well know that 
Issell, it’s 1 
good enough for me 


He < ided boyishly 
your cy . Mr. 


whether Miranda 1s 


it a question 





\m I good enough for her? I’m_ not. 
| Nobody is.” 

Prospero smiled without any derision. In 
is more” whimsical manner he presently 
| ontinued : 
| “Miranda bi rely twenty You are 

t Can you support a 


nty-tive Yi 


‘Men in 


my position have done so, on 
pay, India.” 
But ould be a struggle 


‘Well, | suppose it would.’ 
{nd knowing thi the 


il the 


you would run 


of disaster, you would impe1 


ippiness of thi rl you love, because she 
be miserably unhappy, when the 
werere cay 
vitable day? 
‘When fully realized that marriage 
1 had imposed on you the wear and 
r of k Ip appearances upon an 
fficient i 
He spoke gently, pensively, recalling his 
1 distracting emotions, long ago, when 


t 


full knowledge came to him of what his 





had imposed upon his wife. Love 

iad survived that ordeal. But | wife had 
od 

Ralph was much impressed. Mrs. Merry- 

é P ‘ and Issell—three persons 

ely erent in temperament, character, 

e) ere unanimous upon one 

a hasty marriage might imperil 


ell went on, “that you 


“ m po tive,’ l 





| nter <« sition from your parents. 
is for you to overcome that, if you can. 
Mirand; still under age I like you per- 
lly I will give Miranda to vou gladly, 


€ is accepted by your parents. You 


this from them?” 


, Mr. Issell.”’ 
It seems to me there is nothing more to 
I des) certain convention but | 
n’t rnore ther Nor can vou | Lord 
t the of your family?” 
He is 
I recall ing about hin omething 
I ead. He lost his two sons in the wat 


hh. “If he died 
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to-morrow my father would step into his 


shoes.” 
‘And you are your father’s eldest son?’ 
“His only son.” 
Adam Issell sighed. 
“The situation,” he 
cruelly strained. | 
relieve it.” 
“Purdie has had an 
“Of what nature ? 
“He refuses to tell me. 


murmured, “is 
can do nothing to 


inspiration.” 

,) 

Issell’s face brightened. 

“Mr. Purdie ought to be inspired, because 
the 


grave issues in his hands.” 


he inspires others. Fo moment we will 


leave these 


V 
left 
ciear Ol the tramway 

lines, Ralph said to Purdie: 

“What do you think of her, Miles?” 

“She is worth fighting for.” 

“That mea 

“Tt does.” 

Purdie, 
talk. He 


Scarcely had they Moscombe, and 


as soon as the car w: 





ns a lot from you. 


apparently, was in no mood fo 


sat, huddled up in his great coat, 


staring at the dusty road ahead of him. 
He had travelled many roads_ and 
wandered down many paths. He _ was 


thinking of the women whom he had met on 
these high roads and by-paths, contrasting 
with Miranda. He recalled one in 
a laughing minx, to whom he 


them 


particular, 


’ 


the dealer in prose, had dited sonnets! 
Looking back it was incredible that he had 
done so. She had killed romance in him, 


! And she Wa al S¢ 
maid, and he—a printer’s devil! 
He had learned about womei 
line haunted him ;‘the pistons of 
to :epeat it, hammering it 


the bag rage rvant 
from her. 
Kipling’s 
the car seemed 
home ‘rated memory 
\nd a 
himself that he was a fool to waste thought 
Why did Nellie come back to 
orry incident—if regarded with 
any detachment—was an incident, or an 
They had drifted together, boy 
and girl; had He had no 
reason to reproach himself for his treatment 
of het Othe1 thousands of 
little the milat 
ence. Why had it affected him 
She wa his first love That rankled 


upon a lac ° 
since, a thousand times, he had told 
upon het 


him? The 





accident. 


they parted. 


men them, 


’ 


were worse alter a exper! 


Was t merely bad luck that he had 
wasted anything approximating to love on 
her? Or was there in him that wostalgie de 
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la boue which affects, disastrously, some of 
had 


he1 


the strongest of strivers? Her looks 
demoralized him. She had 
curls daringly in his ugly face, luring him 
on, At first he had been horribly shy with 
her, which amused the little devil. He re 
had laughed at him 
a raw boy of nineteen, had asked 
him. He left her in a black 
that he 


shaken 


membered how she 


when he, 
her to marry 
himselt would 


rage, 


swearing to 


never speak to her again. But she wanted 


him. She meant to have him She con 
fessed as much afterwards For a year he 
remained hei bond — slave He held 


desperately to her, when he discovered that 


she was faithles common as the stairs. 
Finally, she left him. 

What a sordid story! 

But, analysing it, he could extract the 


bitter kernel of truth He thought her pure; 





she made him impure she was just a 
little animal, a creature of the senses, with 
out sense, without intelligence, without any 
saving grace save youth and bloom 
Purdie was too stror a man to blame her: 
he blamed himself, cursed himse 

Had he, however, met such a girl as 
Miran la 

Phat thought nawed at him, filling him 
with envy of Ralph sitting beside him, 
steering t ca ure the luckiest fellow 
in the world, cle of limb and mind, fit 
to love 1 | ed! 

Purdie had t mself to form quick 
judgements; he believed that he could “size 
up’ al man in a few minutes, and then 
leal P ooked first for 
evide ce 4 He 1 discovert j 
will-powe l ’ Honesty of pur 
pose Ww t ed, but it 
shone Col } ou I M nda CV¢ In 
hort, he had capitul tt t She 
was Prospero la te 

They passed the Vica ( Ralph in 
dicated tl chin { ible peeping 
thro h the tre 

It a harbou1 c, id Ralph, 
hut | Ist e mv den t « it 

Not vet? 

Eh 

I want t« ( e Mu 1 where ‘ 
°. 99 

Le ve her l ou i 

Ni t ot the t owled Purd 

Phen ift he t } blue devil 
turnin t kling eye pon the oun 
felloy Fell me,’ he commanded, “what 
arranvement have ou made with = her, 


about 
my Fer 


“Ferdinand? 
“You don’t 1 
Candidly, I pretel J 


Righ 


ing her, I mean ( fice 





nand.” 





ead yo 


' ; ap 
kerdinand was M l | 


And a bit of a thruste1 4 


sulnce 
] Spare 


u 1 could quote 


vou. Are you mm, 


this enchanted forest: 


“7 hope oO 


You nee 
‘l don’t. 


S] 

t if 
Pre 
TFL pie 

Or t 

OVeT 

triend 

1Omul 
t 


Qo4 


IRANDA returned to 1 \ 


rare } ce ik 
I be most aw 1 M 
in t worry 


” 


CHAPTER VIiil 
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St 
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i eee 
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he love 
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‘I am positive,’ Issell went on, ‘ that you will Orawn by 


encounter opposition from your parents 


somehow, woufd smooth from her path the 
lificulties at which her father hinted. 

Lying in bed, tired but disinclined to 
-p, she remembered what she had said to 
rurdie, and wondered at his power in in- 
piring and extracting confidence. She had 
given him more that 





1 a glimpse into her 
eart. Did he think of her as a “gushef ” ? 
hen she attempted to reveal het feelings, 


VW 
\\ 


he } ‘ , 
€ had listened in silence, keenly attentive. 


When she finished her artless recital, he 
1 thanked her soberly. At the very last, 
s they were entering the studio, he repeated 
‘injunction: “Be on your guard against 
I liscreet questions, It’s nobody’s business 
“ho your father is. You have assumed a 


W name, accepted deliberately a new part. 
| ee 9 = 99 
Play that part for all you’re worth! 


‘ery soon, though, the more masterful 
Personality drifted out of her mind. She 
| . - 
tell asleep, thinkine of her lover. She 


Creamed of him 


> 9? 903 Tom Peddie 


—p). 


II 


Mrs. Merrytree lay awake, too, tingling 
with excitement and curiosity. It would be 
unjust to call her a snob, but she happened to 
be the daughter of a man who was Briton 
enough to love a lord. Even to Mrs. Merry- 
tree, a belted earl was not quite as other men. 
She could not help investing a “nobleman 
of ancient lineage” with a halo of respect 
and admiration; she felt uneasy at the mere 
thought of the daughter of such a man 
polishing her silver and cleaning the vicar’s 
old coats. The world, since the war, might 
be upside down—no doubt it was—but there 
must be limits even to topsy-turvydom. 

The weekly illustrated paper had been 
sent to her unmarked—not an _ unusual 
experience. Kind friends sent such papers ' 
from time to time. For example, the 
daughters of the local magnate never forgot 
an old friend deeply interested in their 
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doings in the great WOria, 
be “ snapped ” 
of them 


lf they happened 
at society functions, one 
The Prattler or The 
She had searched the paper that 


to 
would send 


Cackler. 


arrived by post on Sunday morning, reason- 
ably sure that she would find mention of 


Nancy or 


inste ad, the 


Celia \nd 


tounding 


had 
paragraph, 


she found, 


nothing 


else likely to challenge attention. 
Had the paper been sent with a definit 
object? And, if so, by whom? And why! 


At the 


evenings 


cold supper provided upon Sunday 
he had shown tl 


le paragraph t 
alter 
did 


eht rush 


, 
the vicar, who remained, 
He 
He m 
alter some rare specime! 
mentally he 
minded wife. 
\ mere coinciden e,” he 
“You that Mary 
\lfred: 


So are you, my dear, so are 


reading it, 
exasperatl calm 
hasty conclusions. 


ngly not leap to 


wildly 
a fritillary, but 
ambled behind hi active- 
murmured 


admit is a 


myst ry, 


all women 


Why was this paper sent to me 
“1 don’t know.’ Nevertheless, after a 
pa ec. he a Ide mii 
It I oO 1 \ that th 1 
f our Yo ( light] 
excited \ } eS | esit to so, 
mak . 3 lous matter! 
I 1 1 ept Mary VE her pres nt 
co t But m \ } ladie have 
ly 1 #5 , k . + rvice Ve 
i Vy to i I | € ha keep 
ae 
ure | t t rhter of 
i bleman t of place 1 r pantry 
| i rt ept Mar pon ch slight 
‘ le €, a the « ] ofa oblema 
I ch C | { 
Mi Merrvtre d—for the 
mom t only. 
On t Monday n Mary resumed 
er dutie So did Mrs. Merrytres Bei 
» ¢ ellent he ewil observed se] 
n 1 ( oO Ma | he nspected 
nN : n : | ha 
P } } } ¢ < c ed 
b } to ] I t it ( \\ 
Mary ) In t ] t 
\\ I € at her ¢ 
t lt t Vv 7} i} 11 were 
m 1 She gazed 
with apy | t ct ( 
i | { ] Mar 
flected 1 1 a face 
| ‘ S} ] 1 ¢ of tl oap 
1 Che t lai ap p 


vided by herself, and 
heliotrope-coloured soap 
ined with greater intercst. 
fragrance of lilac. 

I * thous 


‘S 


64 xyh+ 


be liev ec, 


‘that it is Roger and Gall 


rhe d 


i wo 


ressing-table told 


Hairbrushes and comb 
Mi Merrytree 
s of the toilet 


ite, who 


Inevitably 


article witl 


me-an’ were not 


hairt combs. Shi 


yrusnes or 
of nail-scis 


} 
ar¢ 


ors and a shoe 
table I ] 
an’-Kate bought scent 
Mary, apparently, used 1 
Mrs. Merrytree 
yom, rather regretf 1] 


were shoe 


ing 


wa 





spite of herself, what 
contain, when her 
books upon a table n N 
was a small Bible: the 
bound in very old t ed 
She picked up the ‘1 
rhe Save is h 1 ¢ 
le r of books picke l 
econd-hand  bookstalls 
book held k-p 
T wok-plate at 
oD 0 r¢ al 1 Inno 
St t Ile had paid 
Lust Ww ] 
i thday ent In 
l oat of rm 
(0 idk po b 
flagrant violation of t 
bility Abov t 
4 lai \ ] rit 
] ed t} ] | 
laught om her 
Mr Merrytree b t 
n ’ 
rher rried] I ) 
t he 1 n 
( t } tio 
i inali ! I 
Ill 
was now < \ é 
entert 1g, ind f 
] | daughter « 
n Unfort 
ayt hye 
> 


man capable of drai 





1 : 
Cake of 
ne ¢xam- 


1 a delicate 
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Wing intere 
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LW t 
, ed t 
x pair 
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' Nt 
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time at her dis 
coat 1 the 


posal she might have found 


Lyra Innocentium 


” and 


book-plate with the coats of 


1 d in Burke. With patience 

e might have arrived at an answer to 

sistent question * Who is Mary’: 

| Had she done so, however, she 
| ° 

1 have identified the coat as belonging 














the United Kingdom, barren 


( 


honours, and barren too 


of his pers nh was con 


Merrytree resisted this 
conscien already not 

, pretty dear, had _ be- 
» more questions. And 
nod pledged her—up 


ensible that she could 


uestions to 


rhtly soiled clean hands 


Lyra Innocentium 


Shi rank from telling 
e had done so. 


hese prickings of con 


ered the Somervells, of 
ken not too kindly. 
d het She would 

ke counsel with the 

but the lady, who 


was in London. ‘The 

n to a pee Colonel 
man of the old school, 
t th three stars upon 


some bars on the other. 
vuld describe it to 
Mrs. Somervell, not a 


advice and a cup ot 
, , t a 1 , 
pony cart to Chorley 


olonel and 


were “at home.” Ralph 


out walking in the forest 


t and hostess, comfort 


chair under the lime 
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other day. He was struck by Mary’s ap- 
pearance—her name is Mary—did he say 
anything to you about her? 

“ Not a word.” 

I can assure you of this, everybody who 
has seen Mary is struck by her manner, by 
ner—a—distinction. That is the word.” 

** Distinction ? ” 
Vé ll. 


Like the vicar, d2¢ remained calm, sus- 


repeated Colonel Somer- 


pending judgment. 
Mrs. Merrytree told her tale, and told it 
with cumulative intensity of interest, well 
had the ear of her audience. 
When she mentioned the book-plate Colonel 


aware that she 


Somervell asked questions, 
“Not stars, my dear lady, mullet 


fhree mullets on what? ’’ 
** On the book plate.’’ 
“On what field? 
“Field ! I don’t think there was a 


field.’ 
The colonel was patient and explanatory. 


Mrs. Merrytree, in her own way, remem- 
bered what she had seen. ‘The colonel be- 
came excited over mullets, a chevron, tinc 
tures and ordinaries—all much Choctaw 
to Mrs. Merrvtree. 

‘©T must see it,’? declared the colonel. 
“But I agree Che affair is extraordinary 
Who could have sent you this weekly news- 


paper? Obviously somebody wished to cal] 


your attention to that paragraph. Upon my 
word, I should like to see the girl.’’ 
“* So should I,’? admitted Mrs. Somervell 


“That can be arranged easily, if you will 





drink tea with me any a oon except 
Thursda Thursday is Mary’s day off. I 
have asked no questions, but I am sure she 
roes to Avonmout! Her father is prob- 


ably staying at Avonmout! 


‘¢ He may not belong to this county,’’ 
said the olonel. 


“Being eccentric, as Mary admits to me 


that he is, he may like Avonmouth, sug 














e said soler gested Mrs. Merrytree. 
linary thing is hap- The colonel and his lady admitted this 
“T shall not talk of th to my othe 
neighbours, dear Mrs. S vel] But, do 
parlour-maid, a girl of tell me, what would you do under the 
1 intellios e, who is, I c mmstances ? ”’ 
‘ ofa leman ** Noth i.” said M 
5 vy mur- “ But the situation is ~e 
She spoke interrogativ Che fact that 
ited te ceive that such people as the Somervells a pted the 
eC, t over,” romant ( ) ed I mendously, 
nN ehabilitating faith in own 4 idgment. 
me, Cal OV, tire But the oO el kept on at M4 
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Distinction—now. 


C al 
tter myself that I know distinction 
when I meet it I seldom meet it. The 
young girls of to-day have not distinction, 
I can detect quality, even if 1 find it unde1 
the apron of a parleur-maid.” 

“Will you come to me on Wednesday 
alternoon : 

‘We will, said Colonel Somervell. 
“Thursday is her ‘day off,’ is it?” 

“Yes; it pains me to such an ex- 
pression about the da ighter of a nobleman 
of ancient lineage.’ 

“If one could follow thx g ——}* 

Mrs. Somervell was sho¢ 

“My dear Arthut ! 

“Well, well, the aff: s exciting.” 

“Isn’t it? She tree ier shoes. And 
those handkerchief ! 

** The book plate , det lared the colonel 
solemnly, “clinches the matter. And het 
blushing admission to you that her name is 
not Wensdy. The father must be mad.” 


} 


1. The 


‘ —_ . y , ric] 
‘But not impoverishe¢ 


mentioned that.’’ 


pata ipa 


OTs 
b 


“Yes; and conditions in this unhappy 
country are so intolerable that there is 


At moments I feel mad 


excuse for madness 

myself. With our present misgovernment 
my little Ruth may become a_parlour- 
maid.” 

Mrs. Merrytree turned again to. her 
ho te 

*€T don’t quite know to treat her?’’ 

Mrs. Somerve eplied nt 

**T am sure that you treating her ad 
mirably. You will ite o ip, you will 
upset the other mai will up et the 
girl h lf if you attempt to ten her 
du l ° 

*“* That is perfe t sig 

alt thin t] e.” 

ie | 1] 

None the less, tl talked t **M a 
till P ( 1 R dy Then, 
hbruptly, tl t \ 

pps 1. 

lV 

In the pre é f Purdie no ment 
Was made of Mat \ | mm atter te 
Mr Merrytree ove a from ( ‘ 
House Not t v t 
lad 1 lef e dinine-r : | 
three men we ilione ove t cn ] 
t] rst fort] 

Phe i evil { 
QO; ‘ t ance t t 




















* What ha Lappe ask 
Ralph. 
. This ilternoon, 
Mrs Mi ryt ec t | ne a 
me az g tal tI 
it seems, 1 He 
staring at hi \ 
You called upon M1 \\ j 
did you think of M: 
maid! 
Put Lic I ( 
Ralph, tak 
said q h 
“xe l saw h S 
“ \ \l 
found out who she i 
Ra ph ib pe ] | 
colonel, 00 CXCl 
slight co n, we 
Phe ughte r ola 
line are ! 
“Very remark ‘ 
Regula knoc t Is 
The colonel t ld Mi \ 
endl explosively 
vi The book plat i 
hav pent a Cc upie Ol 
my corre ponde1 ( 
peerace, That 
to me ane i ~ 
but di 1 my\ 
stripes. I suppose 
she may have ct ~ 
cr es, , salt < 
ol knows! §S 
di ‘ She o t 
She eemed pre 
nvwv 9 Ll’ ve 
» wiser than I \ I 
that bool pl ‘ | 
( what M1 M 
1 irl. She i ( 
old used tl \\ 
Ait ai i 
. : 
Y BR 4 it 
1 to tor m 
io : i i 
R \ 
1x ) ed 
® 
i 
‘) 
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‘** The book-plate,’ declared the colonel 
solemniy, ‘ clinches the matter’ ”’ 


ced with a very pretty 





ry prett deed,” Ralph admitted 
calmly 
es 
Purdie thrust out 


erinnit 
lerisively 


“Mrs Men ytree has discovered a mare 
nest.” 
“Nothing of th ort, affirmed — the 
col nel testily “BR it, mark uu. | reserve 
opinion till Wednesday 1 shall see 
this charming \ lady | ) » have 
Word ‘with het She ¢ take me 1n 
Breeding is unn i ble Lt r hee ire 
hairy, I shall kr it 
“Her heel are not hai V, Lathe 
“T have | M tre the 
Colonel wen old t e fora 
= q e 
She éyact, | to hel) 
Forgivi hit t¢ Ipted Purdie but, 
really, is it fai the irl Why should 
Mrs Merrytree « tuppr provided the 





Drawn by 


Tom Peddie 


girl does her work decent whether she 1s 
the daughter of a noblenvan or not? 
‘If you can’t answer that question for 


yourself, Purdie, I’m afraid ] 


can't help 


you Phing's have come to a pass, indeed, 
when earls’ daughters yecome parloul 
maids 

‘T refuse to believe sh is an earl’s 


daughter.’ 
The cole 
That's a 





huffe d, 


Nowadays, I am 


prepared tor any 
Vv 

he Somervells—father, mother and 
Caughts vent early to bed. Ralph 
moked ai pipe with Pu r The voung 
fellow believed that he had made four out 
of two and two \ on as he was alone 
vith 1 Triend, ne 1d ¢ \ 

Mil you that * pai to T he 


Thurs 
This 


letters 


posted them yourself. 


Prattler. You wrote two on 


ht na 
da night, and 
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mare’s nest is ali of vour building, isnt 


Purdie frowned at him 


‘You butt in, do you \ll right! Yes; 
I in pired that paras raph And the imp 
of comedy, or perhaps Master Ariel, pre 
arranged that book-plate, as corroborative 
detail. 


‘I’m not quite there yet. 
I’m testing th preconceived idea of 
Prospero’s. Things are working out even 
better than I had anticipated. You may 
have noticed that I slightly annoyed your 
father to night, The preconceived idea 
thrives the more lustily if you fertilize it 
with a dash of opposition He is ready to 
believe that Miranda is the daughter of a 
belted earl. When he meet her next 
Wednesday, he'll be cocksure of it. 

“T dare say, and perfectly furious when 
he discovers the truth. I don’t think much 
it youl che me, Mile s 
‘You ungrateful young rascal! How 1 
hate dotting my is! However 

Purdie got up out of his armchair, and, 
tanding over Ralph, looked down upon him 
with smiling eye 

Look you here, Ralph, your scheme wa 
rotten. I'll hark back a bit, set me right if 


| go wro! You wer harp enough to see 
that Iss¢ le t iperlatively gr cng 1 
That jumps eve ) ‘ nt ed ev I 
ill bet more ) ifford to lose 
that Issell’s desi well ieee tn 
intry and \merica gut not nder hi 
ame Tha emall to be verified We 
come now to Miranda. You fell in e with 
the ttle witch, and I don’t } ( yu. I | 
envy yu. she j I ( m terpiece. 
Phen you thought it lm om Issel] 
And Ih pe t ) \ ! ld me yoursell 
that 1! he Wa iC pt i bD | \ rid } 
mou lesigner, and wt later on you 


introduced your people to Miranda, the 





rt , 
might welcome her ; iaughter-in-law | 
emp! ( ] 

\nd } ly t Rk 
quired 
Just tl 2 ror lat weopl 
would discover that you knew Mir whe 
he wa erely the iughier of a tradesma 
n Moscom Phe oO 1 realize that the 
: I eceived | The wou 
Heliwey t li ’ a } to t 
te t i r 
ite ight, t 





Issell, 1 saw that it was vital that , 
people should see Miranda as a park 
maid, admit her quality, her distinction, 
wanted them to consent to your marry 
her as a parlour-maid. If they met her ¥ 


thie preconceived idea that she was a wond 


they would say so ungrudgingly, <A; 


having said so they would find it difficult : 


unsay it. The problem was, and is, 
present Miranda to them as _ someb 
eligible to become your wife \ccording 
| wrote that ‘ par,’ and I s a copy 


The Prattler to Mrs. Merrytree Ariel 


done the rest Now, I wanted to keep 

and Miranda out of this, as innocent of 
machinations as the Babs in the W 

I belong to the great arn f the ‘D 

CaTe-a snap.’ | han’t worl 

good father discovers that nave 


him But, if he is spoofed by me, 
captivated by Miranda, if he cl 
the possibility of you 

paragon, how can he back out of 
he discovers that he l \ 


daughte i 


‘You are a Mal ve 
admitted, 


I advise you, 1 | 
th 1 | e wit t 
or comment Make ‘ ] ’ 
! The hardet 1 t ( ( 
climan wil take » \ 
(jue ti« 
CHAPTER IX 
The Colonel Surrenders 
I 
PON. the \ ( 
( onel and ] . 
tore ] OVC! t« Me 
Nel ix iipn I ’ ) 
hae Vi ( io el t t ( 
1e\ ( ainst | é 
the wal rrespondent ( 
hette acquaintance i 
| h; Purdie \ ely 
of busine he ha 
Phe if ) ( 
lity ond his ke P 
istinctivel . a i la 
aA stu t | With | 
, obhied slow ' ; 
f hat 
ry 
f threak ‘ ¥ 
' | 
! t 1 
al be 























not much, through Purdie’s spectacles. And, 


as a lover and connoisseur of horses, he set 
a high value on “bone.” Purdie, he ad 
mitted, had the bone necessary to carry him 

road. Hie wa a ”staver. \nd 


far on any 


he had ‘manne! By manners, the colonel 
meant appre 
steadiness, a good mouth, no prancings and 


He 


what every horseman lates, 


liked men who would listen 


fidgetings. 


uietly to him when he talked. Then, in 
turn, he would listen to them, affecting 





2 courtesy which he might be far trom 
Nevertheless is he told his wife, who 
arely contradicted him—Purdie, all said 








nd vas “not out of the top drawer.’ 
\ man ie world could detect that in 
penny matte! the unconsidered trifles 
hat mean so much to the prescient eye. 
For instance, it was quite impossible for 
Purdie, with his upbringing (the colonel 
mained hazy about printers’ devils), to 
lerstand the appalling slgnincance ot a 
iobleman’s daughter accepting cheerfully 
e ignominies of domestic service. The 
re suggestion of such an inversion of the 
lecencies and right adjustments of life 


i nel Somervell’s gorge. 
ht better of Mrs. Merryvtree be 


e she was distgessed and perplexed by 
tuation so delicate and so embarrassing. 
He wondered wi} \ hi own dear wile Was 
t more moved the exigency But she, 

' 
Ss! was physi frail, unable to cope 
th the overdressed minxes service, 


He could make allowance tor het 


By this time, aftez forty-eight hours’ re 
flection, the colonel had brought himself to 
ept an unvarnished tale as true rhe 
expression “ mare’ nest” had provoked 
m. The thinly veiled injunction from 
Purdie that t matter was nobody’s con 


m rankled. On the Tuesday he 


Prattler and 


len, growling audibly, the devastating para- 


bought 
his 


irrent read, alone in 


aady M. say about 


What, indeed 
He inte nded to 
La ly M. 


have a word with pretty 


= . os. 9 . . 
Yerhaps his son was responsible for this 
eptance of the amazing story. Ralph 
ad pronounced the new parlour maid to be 


.“ wonder.’’ Ha such 


extravagant 


ed 


: praise abou 1ce \pperton ? 
. ' 

Never! Or about at other nice girl in 

the Forest of Y No In a jiffy, his boy, 
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a chip of the old block, had looked beneath 


a parlour-maid’s pinafore and appraised 


what he found without hesitation. Father 
and son could ‘*t look over’’ horses out at 
grass, ungroomed, unkempt, thin or fat, 
and recognize breeding and quality. That 


might be a gift. The Somervells had it. 


Moreover, he had taken Ralph aside and 
cross-examined him. 
9 


‘* What d’ye mean by a wonder—hay? 


For the second time Ralph salved a 
sensitive conscience by telling the exact 
truth. 

‘She opened the door, father, and I 


gasped.” 
You don’t say so? 
* Yes; I behaved like a clown. 


You- —you gasped a 


[—I just 


stared at her, dumb with astonishment.”’ 
Bless my soul? What hit you in the 
eye, my boy? Beauty? The little filly’s 


good breeding—the points we both admire, 


and very properly? Throw your tongue, 
Ralph! ’’ 

In the Forest of Ys, followers of the 
chase are dependent upon hounds who 
“throw their tongue.’’ Not hearing that 


“music,” they don’t quite know where they 
are. 
Ralph, thus adjured, spoke up and out: 
“She isn’t a beauty, father. Nothing 
flashy, you know.”’ 
Hang fl. ! \ 


nearly broke my neck. 


flashy chestnut 
Not a beauty, 


shiness 
mare 
eh?’? 

“Clean 
shoulder, 
eye, moves daintily, picks up her feet, smal] 


father, nice sloping 


intelligent 


limbed, 


carries a high head, 


feet, b’Jove! good all round 
The colonel nodded solemnly. 


““Tn the stud book, what? ”’ 

‘I can’t sav that,” said Ralph cau- 
tiously. 

“Well, well, who can, till you see the 


and white? You have told 
And, anyway, I form my 
own judgements of horses and women.’’ 
Fortified by this talk, the colonel, without 
mentioning the fact even to his wife, de- 
voted valuable time to Burke. It is 
affirmed ‘that a man can find anything, any- 
searches for it dilifently. In 
Shakespeare, wise 


black 


me quite enough. 


entry in 


’ 


more 
where, if he 
the works of William 
men have found—or thought they did—proof 
positive that \von was not the 
author of the plays attributed to him. In 
the same earnest spirit the colonel turned 
over again the pages of Sir Bernard Burke. 

He belted carl 


the Swan of 


discovered a arl with a 


gtl 
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daughter 


ordinary about 


named 


< 


joy, he discove 

ng mullets. A 
ing in his sleeve! 
not known to ( 


might be 
Te pla 
If he 


daughter out to 


the col 


gaged th 
be rich, 
tric. So 


cigar that 


was no 


es 


onel 


eccentric, 


e Wa nt, if the whole 
pok¢ , the truth, when 
1 not find Colonel Somer- 
enablk position Earl’ 
rl’s d ter, he pro- 
rl real detachment 
I on ind ect 
to t to him that he 
1D | vthorne a pre 
v 1 e repudiated 
With r? But, in | 
ynstructed ’ a pla ible 
And he had done , 
ler the guiding intelli 
M Paxtor according 
a ed gentlewoman 
‘ a efused, o 
, to f 1 informat 
\\ i parlour-maid 


it. He kept what 
himself, for a re 
further his charact 
If that fellow Purd 
thing was jigger 
it came out, should 
vel in ’ int 
dau ter or no ¢ 
posed to jud the 
on her point 
person had dared 
Was carrying to M 
conceived idea, he 
such a restion 
heart, he had ‘* re 
worki p t] 
subconsciously, u 
gence of Purdie 
to Mrs. Merrvtres 
formal] pp it 
conce Vil Mat 
supplied by het 
rel il t ve! 
if ’ ‘ p ? to 
immediately it 
mi | r 
Wet ae | 
sour XS 1 
ie] Wit n 
t ) t¢ 1 4 
V ( in 1 
j c imit 
tri In he P ( 
hin Low 
by a cor ( | 
Is a bi la f 
Lastly, when M 
take the \\ 
is not to Col 
belted eat pat 
Given an ¢ 
post not 
eT \ f 
f ' ¢ 


Nothing extra- 


arm ( 
t navy been ia 
Che earl in question wi 
Somervell, 
had 


hilt, he 


} 


but he 


) 1 


Unle he mort- 
ust 
re rich, and sent hi 


be 


m 


must eccen- 


easoned, smoking a 


price pdid for 
h oun 1 in 


h illuminates 


Burke to 


He dre ided ridicule 


1 nati mic af 
r } ? y + ] 
n l f ( I ( 
r } 1} 
( ed " nd 
an 1 
e t ot a oO 
t r f 
el ‘ r 
l ] 
| k ¢ ruisitel 
) t l ) nts 
n ! Dhe b 
f fot ' 
» daught 
off 
1 \vonr 
Can tacts b 
ed * Tews 
‘ Tlie 
ler +} } 
‘ I 9 1A re 
t ' } ’ 
t ver ¢ 1 
fe! ¢ 


ment as se 


mind 
Me 


O12 


IDeTY 


She flitted a 
M 
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) W 1 l 
t ed N ¢ ’ to 
" ted ul hy 
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“ : Orawn b 
Miranda said hastily, ‘I beg your pardon, Tom Pedd 
5 ° e 
Sir, I~—I forgot myself’ ’’—y. 916 
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mystery if Chance, not Design, furnished the 
opportunity? Mary had elected to come to 


To take 


mistress, 


her as a parlour-maid—incognita. 
advantage of her position 
play Torquemada 
thinkable for good Mrs. Merrytree. 
if the dropped handkerchiefs, 
shouldn’t her mistress pick them up? 
left 
might 


as to 


in petticoats, Was un- 
But, 
why 
If she 
her bed, 
person 
{ Even Colonel Somervell, 
who might be a peer of the realm some day, 
had said: ‘* If we could follow the 
That had sunk in. Under certain conditions 
it was the duty of a matron to 
maid. 

To Mrs. Merrytree’s chagrin and disap- 
pointment the “Lyra Innoce1 
to Mary’ 
possible to conjecture what Mrs 
would \riel, { 


girl 


books the table 
not 


rlance at them? 


upon near 


any _ self-respecting 





gir] 


follow a 


itium ” was not 


It 
Merrytree 


be found in bedroom im- 


is 


have done had r” instance, 


whispered to her where the volume was. 
Mary had sent it to her lover. She had 
little to offer in return for the ring ; so she 
had sent her most precious posse 10n. 

“1 give you” (she wrote) *“‘ my own little 
book that daddy gave to me when I was four- 
teen. It is really part of me. I wear my lovely 
ring at night. I shall think to-night of you 
reading my book, holding it in your hand. 
rhere is a horrid stain on page o1. I made the 


dreadful 


mistake of trying to learn some verses 
when I was eating raspberries. ‘4s 


A fond lover had kissed the stain. 
Finding the book gone, Mrs. Merrytre¢ 


almost strained herself leaping to anothe: 


hasty conclusion. Mary, of course, an alert 
girl, had remembered the truth-revealing 
book-plate. She had locked up th bit of 
evidence in her neat trunk 

\t four-fifteen the Somerve arrived, 

rhe colonel brought the car to a standstill 
handsomely, just in front of the door, very 
pleased with himself asmuch as the Vicar- 
age drive had been laid out upon modest 
line to accommodate p art He got 
out briskly, removed a rug from his wife, 
helped her to descet 4 ind rang the bell. 

Mary oye ned the 1 

In one second, so far as the colonel wa 
( erned, the essential 1 became estab 
lished i bo | ( righ Whether 
he would ive 1 t iter marl 
of conviction f ( ; t accepted a 

enti M Mi ‘ ta 

noblema ‘ t 

Phe rl t 

And she ned ib] 


tion 


ously 


‘* Mrs 


perft 


** Yes, sir. 
Somervell 
The honoured name 


fully 


the 


cape I 


in stud 


inctorily, 


799 


book. 


Merrytree is 


He 


to talk to he: 


She is ¢ xpect 


left 


Miranda Somervell ! 


tated 


Ys 


bette 


men 
nam 
SI 


Any mispronunciation of 
the colonel. Even 
residents who ougnt 
r called him Somer 
, reaching nether hel 
e into Somervul 
1e had the clear a 
lewoman. He smiled 


gent 


antly that she blushed, not 


he 


ings of peony and rfl 
exquisitely pink. 
** Mrs. Merrytree is in 
“One moment.” He ne 
dear.” 
Mary stood still ree 
veteran. 
“Shall I leave the ul 
Mary glanced at it lhe 
war manufacture, but the 
it varnished recent 
“Tt would be w she 
leave it in the shade 
She indicated, with a 
a enerous patcn o! i Mi 
* You can follow 
Arthur, aid Mrs. Somerve 
Certainly, n dear.”’ 
Mary and Mrs. Somerve 
ylonel w iped h bro wit 
\ at I al | «li { 
n-el! hoevet ic 
Phe wa ir 
** And s ble! Wr 
that 1 ar had t 
her eve 
Wi the phr 
mind, he passed th 
the lawn beyond 
\s he appro ed M 
flitted by hit \ 
tl ht Hi te 
und e noted that 
three lown Know 
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‘‘] saw that you were impressed, Arthur.” 
“Yes, yes; I own up. You are right, 
Mrs. Merrytree, the girl has—distinction.”’ 
The vicar’s wife went on, with slight 
nervousness : 

‘Ym afraid that I described that book- 
plate very badly. And you were so in- 
terested, colonel, that I thought | would 
yttempt a pencil sketch of it.” 
“Very sound—very sound! ” 
“But,” she glanced about her almost 
furtively, “when I looked for the book J 
ouldn’t find it.” 

“She had hidden t,’ exclaimed the 

lonel. 
‘That was my first impression. But, on 
second thoughts, there seemed a chance that 
[ might be mistaken. Mary, I reflected, 
might have taken the book to het pantry. 
I—I could not search the panti for 3; 

‘Certainly not.’ 

And I hated to disappoint you.” 

‘Quite. [ want to see that book-plate. 
Show me that book-plate and within a few 
ours, perhaps sooner, I'll tell you who 
Mary’s father is. 

‘I thought of all that. And so I—I 
crewed up my courage after luncheon and 
said lightly to Mary, as if the matter were 


no importance, ‘You have a copy ot 
‘Lyra Innocentium’: will vou lend it 

to me?” 
‘A happy thought, M) Merrytree, 
lappily conceived, happily carried out.” 
‘Thank you. I explained to Mary that 

long ago I owned a copy, had mislaid it, 

and wished to refresh my memory by 

glancing at it again 

The colonel replied with enthusiasm : 

‘Il couldn’t have 


better myself. 


managed the matter 
She has lent you the book ? ” 
“No. She seemed, I fancied, rather con- 
tused, but her manners were perfect. She 
expressed regret at not being able to oblige 
me. The little volume, so she added, had 
een sent away. 

\ fib,” exclaimed the colonel, “a fib.” 

I fear so.’ 


“IT don’t blame her, not | She had to 
She di covered, of course, that the 

book-plate was mpromis ng The book 

safely locked up in her trunk 

If it isn’t,” continued the colonel, now 

eougaly enjoying himself, “if she hasn’t 


ibbed, it makes no difference 


Quite pos- 
1 1 
My she has sent the book to her father. 


Whether she has hidden it or whether she 
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has sent it away, we know now the truth, 
She i endeavouring to hide it.” 

Yes.” 

Che colonel laughed gaily. 

‘[ cast curiosity from me, Mrs, Merry 
tree, 

“But it returns, Colonel Somervell.” 

‘Tl am_ serious. We don’t know who 
Mary’s father is. For my part, 1 am con- 
vinced that she is the daughter of some 
eccentric peer. [ shan’t try to discove1 
him.” 

‘You give me my cue, colonel.’ 

“Why: L ask 
sooner or later, Mary herself will reveal the 
little secret. I am interested in Mary.’ 

Mrs. Somervell observed gently : 

Men, even the best of them, are so taken 
by appearances.” 


you—why? Because, 


‘l am taken with Mary’s appearance, 
admitted the veteran. “And I intend to 
have a word with her.” 

‘My dear Arthur, you can’t have more 
than a formal word with Mrs. Merrytree’s 
parlour-maid. You have had that already.” 

Sut the colonel was a man of resource. 


He had made his plans, the old campaigner. 


He said incisively : 

“My dear, I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Merrytree will wish to show you her roses. 
\nd you want to see them.” 

‘1 do, Arthur.” 

‘Good! I am not vitally interested in 
roses. After tea I propose to smoke a 
cigarette. Our hostess will take you to her 


rose garden. Mary will clear away. I shall 
engage her in talk.” 
‘Nothing could be simpler,” 


Mrs. Merrytree. 


murmured 
“And here she comes! 


Ill 


\ substantial tea was provided by Mrs, 
Merrytree. The colonel, out of the corne 
of his eye, watched Mary as she spread the 
cloth and arranged upon it the tea equipage 
and the post-war delicactes. The precon 
ceived idea that “race” is indicated by 
ends rather than by means obsessed the 
colonel as he commended to himself Mary’s 


hands and feet. More, it was obvious to 


him that only a young la 
could 


subordinate position in the house of a 


ar” breeding 


accept so naturaliy an absurdly 


solicitor’s daughter. Sure of herself--how 


much that meant !— Mary carried the 


badges of a temporary servitude with an 


ait deliciously pure and refreshing. He 


Qs 
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had, indeed, a vision of princesses floatir 
out of the medieval past and bendins 
P id head: to Wa ( lé 
vagabond pilgrims! 
‘She stoops to conquer,” he thought 
She had conquered —H!IM! 
Ariel, whom we may conceive a “stage 


managing ” the situation, must have been 


shaken with inextinguishable laughter. 


Presently Mrs. Mert ree led Mrs. Somet1 
vell into the rose garden. The colonel 





lighted a small cigar. The final test re 
mained to be applied. If Mary exhibited 
base-born pruderies and awkwardness wh 

he spoke to her he wou 1 have to 


h $ conclusion 





She pp! ached. 

It is likely that Miranda hoped that her 
Ralph’s father would speak to he If he 
did she must endeavour to pl Che 
few words already excl ed id banished 
preconceived ideas of tern, uncompromi 
ing Roman fathe1 Intuition whispered to 
the maid that the old soldier wa well d 
posed towards her. He had smiled genia 
at het And she ed to the 
mile of her fathe tTrien 
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badly-built houses, the gimcrack furniture 
in them, the shops full of second-rate wares, 
We are 


come to 


force themselves upon our notice. 
influenced by what is bad. We 
accept it, perhaps, as geod. Father 
that he hardly dares to measure the in- 


Says 


fluence of evil exercised by a shop window 
blazing with cheap trinkets .. .” 
[he colonel said heartily 


“About that I see eye to eye with your 
father. I—I should like to meet him.” 

But he had gone one step too far upon 
the alluring road. At once Miranda be- 


came cautious, recalling the admonitions of 
Purdie. 

“Perhaps you will, sir, Father 
has buried himself amongst his books.” 


some day. 


The colonel’s now inflamed imagination 
beheld a sage in a magnificent library por- 
ing over quartos and _ folios, studying the 
ethics of the inanimate, lost, hopelessly lost, 
to any reasonable consideration of the claims 
of the animate as embodied in a charming 
and intelligent child. At that 


felt paternal towards Miranda. 


moment he 
He burned 
to rescue pretty Lady M. Apparently, with 
all her remarkable qualities, she was unable 
He said gallantly 

“T admit that I am interested profoundly 
in the animate. I 
Miranda replied primly : 
“Yes, sir.” 

She 
vanished. 


to rescue herself. 


preter their ethics.” 


cleared away the tea things and 


IV 


The colonel, on hi tried to 
not what had 
passed between himself and Miranda, The 


car exacted attention and the surface of the 


way home, 


Tepeat, and too accurately, 


toad happened to be bad, another post-wat 
Nevertheless, he 


Wite, 


grievance. managed to 
that 


Was, as het 





greed 


ra) 


astonish his who ; 


mildly 


Mrs. Merrytre¢ parlour-maid 


lear boy said, “a wonder.” 


By the time they reached home, “pretty 
Lady M.” had bloomed and blossomed into 
a personality. She simply filled the 
colonel’s not too capac ious mind, He said 


with finality 


“We must get her out of that.” 
“How, my dear Arthur: 
“Vou leave that to me. I don’t hesitate 


to say that she’s a darling—under the thumb, 
ol course, of an eccentric old fool, whom she 


adores, He must be cracked, this—this 
student of the inanimate. 1 suspect latent 
Insanity, Few of our best families are 
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quite free from that. My 
queer, She 


great aunt was 


couldn't eat strawberries, and, 


being an old maid as well as an old 
fool, bred rabbits. She ended, | remember, 
by looking exactly like a Belgian hare. 


1 return to Mary, the pretty dear. I have 
ordered the next The Prattler. 
We shall get it on Sunday morning. You 


number of 


recall what was hinted? ” 
No.”? 
“Really, Bertha, your memory is not 
what it was. The writer of the paragraph 


hinted that we should hear more in the next 
issue. The writer of that paragraph knows. 
Pussy will You take 
But I am 
I never do; I am 
simply boiling with indignation that a girl 
ot rank, intelligence, a 
slave to a father’s whim, should be sewing 


pop out of her bag. 
that from me. I can mark time. 
not thinking of myself; 


of beauty, of rare 


buttons on to——’ he was about to say 
“old Merrytree’s pantaloons,’’ but, out of 
consideration to a gentle wife, he substi- 
tuted the less offensive substantive 
** waistcoats.”’ 

“TT don’t think,’? said Mrs. Somervell 
pensively, ‘‘that the vicar wears waist- 
coats.’”’ 

*“T can't see her in the pantry,’ fumed 


the colonel. 


lL am rprised, Arthur, that you didn’t 
follow her there.” 
‘IT wanted to do it. I shall dig her out 
of it. I feel warmly about this, Bertha.’’ 


And you look warm. We are coming 
to some sharp flints. Please drive more 
slowly.” 

The colonel bit his lip but held his 
tongue. It was always a mistake, he re- 
flected, to praise one woman to another. 


his mind 
found himself, 


With this platitude embalmed in 


he controlled | 


speech till he 


after dinner, alone with Purdie and Ralph. 
Then he broke out again, almost with 
virulence 
‘*T have seen your ‘ wonder,’’’ he re- 
marked to h son, 


\nd, I suppose, you found her a 


swoose 


“* A swoose ? ’”’ 





‘* Somebody told me the other day that a 
swoose was a hybrid between a swan and a 
goose. | i Mrs. Merrytree’s parlour- 
maid is a 

“My boy, she 7s a swan. You are per- 
fectly right.” He turned to Purdie. “I 


judge women and horses on their merits. 


Trot ’em out, and J’ll tell you what I think 


Ooi; 
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of ’em without fear or favour. I expected angles of the same fact is ever shiftine 





to find a goose.’ non-absolute.’’ 
We know that this was not strictly true, ** Just so, but you mean _”? 
but the victim of the preconceived idea is “J mean that here we have one fa 
as unconscious of it as a child about to reasonably established as i—a girl, wh 
furnish board and lodging to the bacillus ever she may be, of refinement and charm 
of influenza. “1 grant that with all my hea 
Purdie twinkled at him. “Good! Probably you and I regar 
‘* What did you find, colonel? ”’ from a different angle. Finding charma 
“Not a mare’s nest, Purdie. I have no refinement, you presuppose right breeding 
more doubt in my mind than I have that I I presuppose right environment. I belie 
am talking to you that the paragraph which _ that a female child, perfectly heal pl 
has set us all guessing was inspired. The ally, taken from some humble cotta 
fellow who wrote it knows, as I told my your Forest when she was six months « 
wife. But that hasn’t influenced my judg and brought up exactly were 
ment. It—a—couldn’t.” duke’s daughter, carefully tended, bea 
** You really found a ‘ wonder’? ”’ fully educated amongst be thing 
here isn’t a girl in the Forest to touch would think, behave and look 
her.”’ daughter. On the other hand, steal from 
‘That is superlative praise coming from ducal cradle the Simon-pure e. D 
you, colonel.” fork the infant into a White slun 
** [| don’t measure my words when | am and leave her there. would liffe™ 
sure that | am right.” twenty from the Whitechaps 
“Perhaps, from a journalist’s point of damsels? ” 
view, that is the moment to do it, but 1 * T don’t know You dr I t 
understand.”’ Waters, Purdie. We had t stick to tl 
“If the girl were a parlour-maid, that established fact—this n \ 
vould not affect my judgment of her.” get her out of bondage 
Forgive me—it would.” ** She wants to escape 
I say, sir, it wouldn’t. She has charm, “1 can’t say that. S ln 
intelligence, quick wits, manners. And _ happy \nother surpri \\ hould s 
that being so, does it matter a tinker’s curse be happy?” 
who he father is?” © True service mak« for hap} ¢ si 
“Tt wouldn’t matter to me, colonel, but “By gad! sir, if I we fell 
surely you, with inherited traditions, are I’d soon have her out i 
influenced in your judgments by your con front of the altar.’’ 
viction that this ‘wonder’ is only mas Purdie laughed. Ralph wriggled 
querading as a parlour-maid.” his wide-bottomed Chipp le a 
“You touch me on the raw, Purdie; you Purdie’s cleverness frighter n, P 
do indeed. You hint that, merely because I had the old man ‘ bogged wn.”? St 
happen to be a member of an old family, I by step he had lured him 1 juagn 
am incapable of independent opinions. To He heard Purdie’s derisive to 
be perfectly honest with you, [ am rather “You don’t mean, sir, that if you w 
grieved to believe that this pretty maid is voung man, fanev free, 1 i 
the daughter of an eccentric peer. I calla more about this girl than 
spade a spade. I suspect insanity, a dread to-day, you would vent th he f 
ful taint lle may be a sage, but ‘great as the altar?” 
wits to madness are allied.’ We have Phe colonel laughed t 
Isaiah’s word for it.” “©T have alwavs had the rage of n 
Shakespeare, I think, colonel. You are conviction I am ony 1 that Mr 
rprising me.” Merrytree’s parlour-maid is t ht 
“ None of ire proof against surprise She bowled me over I am t < 
I wa hattered = b urprise this after it She bowled me over 
wot ‘ Really it look ] : Sot 


‘Quite. The varying point of view from Purdie. 


(End of Chapter Nine) 
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Just 
_ Talking 


“ ALKING is one of the fine arts— 
the noblest, the most important, and 
the most difficult.” 

So declared Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, 
as everyone knows, was a man of brilliant 
conversational gifts. 

In the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
and his books, “The Pro- 
fessor” “Poet of the Breakfast 
Table,” he shows how full of charm, genial 


two following 
and the 


humour, insight, sympathy, pathos, and 


sparkling wit “just talking” can be. 


Those who are familiar with his writing’s 
an imagine the fascination of his conver- 
sation. He have held his 


must hearers 


under a spell, and yet he encouraged even 
the most stupid and slow-witted to join in 
his gay Talented, 


chatter. and 


as he appears to have been, 


versatile, 
keenly critical 
me is struck by his large-hearted tolerance, 
his intense kindliness. 
interest in 


He takes a friendly 
dullest and pro- 
saic; and though at times he pokes fun at 


them it is alwavs 


even the most 
in a genial, playful way. 


Being intuitive and extremely tactful, he 


never consciously hurt anyone’s feelings. 
He reveals the secret of his art when he 
Says 
“Talking is like playing on a harp; there 
is as much in laying the hand on the strings 
t stop the vibrations, as in tw inging them to 
bring out their music.” 


A Game of Wits 





In discussion and argument one must be 


agile and skilful in the use of words and 
ae : d ‘ 

ave a thorough knowledge of one’s subject. 
\ broad tolerance and an open mind are 


Iso esse ntial, and, above all, calmness. 

If these qualities are present in those who 
are taking part in then it 
can be the most fascinating of games, de- 

} 


veloping one’s 


the discussion, 


power of expression, enlarg 


ng one’s mental 


horizon, quickening 
thanat . ; 

thought and imavination. 
should 


\ ieWw 


In irgument one follow the 
opponent’s point of voice 


rather than 


one’s own opinions 
But how often d 


aoes 


it degenerate into a 
battle of : 
attle of words, each party determined to 





One of the Fine Arts 


By 
Mona Maxwell 


force Ais opinion on the other. Sometimes 
it ends by a futile attempt to shout each 
other down. The combatants retire from 
the conflict bruised, but not beaten, often 
with the hot blood of violent and angry 
passion surging through their brains! 

This childish and indeed ridicu- 
lous, yet we know that in times past—and 
not so long ago either—men have been sent 
to the stake for keeping firmly to their own 
convictions. 

In referring to 
Oliver Wendell 


seems 


this universal weakness 


Holmes says : 

‘* What are the faults of conversation? Want 
of ideas, want of words, want of manners, are 
the principal ones I suppose you think. I don’t 
doubt it. But I will tell you what I found 
spoil more good talks than anything else: long 
arguments on special points between people 
who differ on the fundamental principles on 
which these points depend. No men can have 
satisfactory relations with each other until they 
have agreed on certain ultimata of belief not 
to be disturbed in ordinary conversation.” 


Only an individual with vision and toler- 
ance can amicably discuss those subjects on 
which the majority of mankind have stereo- 
Only the 


typed ideas broadminded 


can bear to have new light thrown on mat- 


most 


ters which many imagine have been finally 
shaped and settled once and for all. 

Many of us are afraid of losing our deeply 
prejudices by them 
them to 


rooted talking over. 


We keen 


tenacity, and we fiercely resent any attempt 


hug ourselves with a 
to free us of these mind-narrowing burdens. 


Just as the fresh air and the bright sun- 


shine freshen and purify everything they 
come in contact with, so all our ideas, 
opinions, inherited traditions and _ beliefs, 


better for subjected to the 


searching rays of discussion and criticism. 


are the being 


Don’t Allow Your Mind to Fossilize' 
" 


constantly change one’s point of view. 





» grow and develop in mind one must 
Out 
opinions to-day are but the stepping-stone 
to fresher and better ideas to-morrow. As 
the mind expands it must constantly throw 
off stale accumulations of thought in the 
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process, just as the caterpillar sheds the 
skin it has outgrown. 

Oh, the thousands of people with fossil- 
ized minds! To talk with them is a 
penance. Narrow, petty and 
course, they must be. It has been said of 
them that “Their thoughts move in such 
small circles that five minutes’ conversation 
gives you an arc long enough to determine 
their whole curve.” 

These 


trivial, of 


individuals seem to keep thei 


fossilized ideas neatly tabulated = and 
arranged in precise little rows in their 
mind. They can produce any one of these 


packets at a moment’s notice, open the con 
tents, and so prove to you their cony 
on any particular subject, and not only their 


i tions 
convictions, but what yours, and the world 
at large, ought to be too. With 
thing is either black or white. The 
see any 


them a 
cannot 
gradations of shade in between. 
The dividing line between right and wrong 
is clearly marked. They never have any 
doubts or misgivings. They know. 

Lucky for them to feel so sure of every 
thing, but unlucky, thrice unlucky, tho 
unfortunates who happen to have any dis 
cussion with them, 

One cannot but admire tl man who i 
not ashamed to req opinions of 
yesterday and adopt another course to-day. 
Especially if he happens to be 


some high position, where the eves of th 


world are on him. Some 1 sneer, and 
accuse him of unworthy motives, but I think 
this change of ideas or policy points to the 


fact that the man’s mind is growing and 
developing, and he has the moral ¢ uurage 
to act on his fresh convictions, even if they 
seem absolutely to contradict all his former 
statements. 


Talking as a Safety Valve 
Talking is a safety valve for the 
Those who are in great troubl 


lief to talk 
the matter over with a friend who undet 





emotions. 
and anxicty find it the greatest re 


stands, someone who can give. practical 
sympathy and wise advice. The tension is 
at once relaxed. 

The pressure of sudden calamity is apt 
temporarily to unbalan ! udement, 
hence the ereat ne lt unl ey rhe ! inet 
to one who is undist | | na | 

Although word are totall nadequate 
when one longs to expre one’ 


pathy, sometimes the right word 


" 
poken at 


the right moment will help to soothe and 
heal in quite a marvellous fashion. 

The value of tactful suggestion is very 
great, especially where the suffering has 
been caused by one’s 
failure. 


own weakness or 

This is the test of real friendship, 

“"to speak the truth in love.” 
Indiscriminate condolence would be s0 

much east Ze 

comfort, 


The human need for admonish- 


ment, and advice explains the popularity of 
the “ Confessional.” 


: , ’ 
t 5 olac o contess one’s faults . 
It 1 i ylace t nt n faults. But 


one must be ready to hear a stern criticism 


on ther Hlow many can bear this? 


The Prosaic Literal One 


What a 
the damper on 
conversationalist 1s bearing his hearers away 





bore he is! And how he puts 


, just when som 
on fancy’s wings. The too literal one butts 
in with his plain and truthful facts—and at 
once all fall to earth 

He mav be well meaning , Dut ne is most 


irritating. His 


onversation I kes one 


( 
think of a solidly built square stone house, 
emptv of all but the absolutely necessary 
articles of furniture, and these made 
( n deal 

He would merciless] b f all our 
soarin ions. They have no foundation 
n fact, he argues, so why en ge then 
He reminds one of the way little Johnnie 


carried out his teacher’s direc- 


tion 
The children were told to e a comy 
n, and after giving a fe ( ns th 
hoolmistre ended up witl Now, cl 
dren, do not attempt any flights of fancy, 


but just write what is in 


\nd the pain taking little ] 


“We are not to attempt any flights of fancy 
but just to write what is 11 In me ther 
is half an apple tart, on tw 
orang one stick of candy, tw nut 





and some slices of bread and jam.” 


If IT ynay again refer to that most br 


liant of conversationalists, O1 Wen 
Hol es, he say 
‘Do not make too 1 h of flaws and over 
tatement Some pet to think that 
bsolute truth, in the fort f rigidly stated 
, ss me admit 
Phi precisely as if art hould insist 
} nelodi 
h ! perfect chords and simple mel : 
inished fifths, no flat venths, ! 
fl n any account Now it is fair to 
that just as n ic I t have all these, § 


























conversation must have its partial truths. It 
is in its higher form an artistic product, and 
admits the ideal element as much as pictures 
or statues. One man who is too literal can 
spoil the talk of a whole tableful of men of 


esprit.” 


Egotistic Talkers 





We all know them and try to avoid them. 
The egotistic one may be clever, witty, 
and possess an admirable flow of language, 
but the ego dominates everything. It is 
impossible to get away from it. Every 
subject comes round to himself, his par- 
ticular views, his feelings, his special ex- 
periences. He may have travelled the world 
over, but he has learnt nothing, as he has 
never been able to get out of himself and 
see things from a disinterested point of 
view. 

In every discussion and argument you 
will hear his voice above everyone’s. He 
silences others by reason of his determina- 
tion to be heard at all costs. 

Referring to this type Hazlitt, in his 
“Table Talk,” says: 


“There are persons who, though not dull and 
monotonous in their conversation, are excessive 
egotists. Though they run over a thousand 
subjects in mere gaiety of heart, their delight 
still flows from one idea, namely themselves, 
Open the book on what page you will, there is 
a frontispiece of themselves staring you in the 
face.” 


Talking Over One's Plans 





To discuss one’s plans with a friend who 
thoroughly understands one’s character, 
capabilities and circumstances certainly 
most helpful. But it is better never to 
mention one’s plans at all than talk them 
Wer indiscriminately with anvone and 
everyone. This is apt to dissipate one’s 
mental forces. 

When one has made up one’s mind to 
Start any enterprise the less said about it 
he better. 


To attempt to discuss the matter with 


those who are incapable of giving intelligent 
and practical advice is to doom it to failure, 
Quite apropos is this quotation which I came 
across the other dav: 


r ts Just do things, and don’t talk about them. 
This Is the great secret of all 
Talk means discussion—discussion 
tion—irritation means opposition, 


enterprises, 
means irrita 
and opposi- 
tion means hindrance alway s, whether you are 
right or wrong.” , ¢ 





JUST TALKING 





Where Words are Wasted 


Constant fault-finding is an absolute waste 
of words. 





Many women wear themselves 
out in this manner. 
perfection, no doubt. 


They are striving fo1 

But the only person 
on whom it is possible to experiment suc- 
cessfully is oneself. 

The uprising of the one time “slavey” 
against domestic service is partly owing to 
this fact. Many mistresses were unpleas- 
able. They were for ever finding fault. 
Probably their grievances were great. They 
had much to endure. But they forgot that 
Mary Jane was very elementary in every 
way—not far removed from the primitive 
savage, in fact—though she had had her 
smattering of education at school. 

To lose one’s tranquillity of mind because 
one can write one’s name on the piano which 
Mary Jane swears she dusted seems absurd. 
The worst of it is that the good and con- 
siderate mistresses—and they are many—are 
now suffering for the unreasonableness of 
the tyrannical ones. 

A splendid cure for all fault-finders would 
be to acquire the habit of turning the search- 
ing rays of criticism on their own short- 
comings occasionally instead of on those 
around them. 


Useless Idle Chatter 





It is impossible to calculate the time and 
encrgy wasted in useless idle chatter. The 
mischief done must be enormous. 

Have you ever noticed the way monkeys 
and parrots chatter at the Zoo? Some 
humans behave in just the same way. They 
never cease. 

When one talks incessantly, without ever 
giving due time for reflection, then the 
conversation must become absolutely futile, 
even if not actually harmful. 

So many people talk just for the sake of 
hearing themselves. Their minds are empty, 
therefore their conversation degenerates into 
gossip. Gossip quickly becomes scandal, 
and so great bitterness and unhappiness 
follow. Many a home has been broken 
up, many friends and _ relations wholly 
estranged by the deadly effects of idle 
gossip. 

Incessant chatter is enfeebling to the 
brain. The woman who indulges in it loses 
all power of concentration. She becomes in- 
capable of intelligent consecutive thought. 

There is one thing that gossips do not 
realize, and that is the certainty with which 
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unkind thoughts rebound on them- 
Prentice Mulford, in writing on this 


fault, savs 


their 
selve Se 


erave 


** When people come together and in any way 


talk out their ill-will towards others, they are 
drawing to themselves with tenfold power 
an injurious thought current. The thought 
current so attracted by these chronic com- 


plainers, grumblers 
injure their bodies. 
is held most in 


body.”’ 


and scandalmongers will 
Because whatever thought 
mind is most materialized in 


Angry Words 
Anothe1 which 
folk then 
selves is by giving way 





Way in intelli- 
belittle 


to outbursts of 


otherwise 
gent Waste 


then 


words and 


anger, 


feeble and 
mmake excuses by say- 
ing, “1 cannot help it. | was born with it 


all my tempers !” 


They know quite well how 


futile it is, but they 


pe Ope have 


Like Mrs. Poyser, they must speak out 


when their blood is up. Never mind what 
poisoned arrows they let fiv. 

‘Yes, I know I’ve done it,’ said Mrs. 
Poyser. ‘ I’ve had my say out, and I shall be 


th’easier for’t all my life 


There’s no pleasure 
living if you're to Ix 


corked up for ever and 
only dribble y 1 out by the sly, like a 


It is easy for the anery 
afterwards, “Oh, | never 


when I am 


declare 
mean what I say 
Yet there is generally 
truth in these bitter words to 
them an added sting. 


one to 


upset.” 


enough give 


\rnold Bennett, in his most practical talks 


on “The Human Machine,” refers to this 


“Temper, one of the 


plagues of society, is 
generally held to be 


incurable save by the 
vague proce of exercising self-control—a_pro- 
cess which seldom has any beneficial results 
It is regarded now as small-pox used to be 
regarded—as a visitation of Providence which 
must be borne, But I do not hold it to be in- 
curable. . . . I am convinced that it is per- 
manently curable.” 





The Candid Friend 
The candid 


aggravating than the angry 





friend can be much mor 


individual, for 


she tells you home truths about yourself, 
‘solely trom a sense f dut On the 
whole this seems to be a part ar] 
agreeable kind of “sense.” It never rises 
to the heights of kindliness, of 


few pleasant things, and as for a little han 

less flattery—why, that would be an unheard- 

of thing ! 
\s a 


avoided. 


rule the candid one should be 
She is of a keenly critical inter 
fering temperament, and is for ever 
to meddle in other people’s lives under this 
cloak of “my sense of duty 

Referring to this annoying 
W. Holmes says 








‘Don’t flatter yourself that frie 
authorizes you to say disagreeable things t 
intimates. On the contrary, the nearer 
come into relation with a person the 1 
necessary do tact and courte | e. Ex 
in cases of necessity, which are rare, | 
your friend to learn unpleasant truths fror 
enemies; they are ready enough to tell him.’ 
The Power of Silence 

In Son ial life people are afraid to be silent 
They imagine that it is a n of b 
stupidity. Yet there is a silence which 


more speaking than words, 


It is safe to assert that the individual wl 
cannot at times be silent knows nothing 
the art of conversation 

Silence is necessary for mental repo 


There can be no originality, no inspiration, 


no real interest in our conversation unl 
we often take some time alone to read, to 
think, and to be silent. 


“The true silence is not merely a sil 
tongue; it is a silent mind. To merely hold 
one’s tongue and yet to carry about a dis 
turbed and rankling mind is no remedy for 
weakness and no source of power.  Silentness, 





to be powerful, must envelop the whole mind 
must permeate every chamber of the heart; tt 
must be the silence of peace. To this broad, 
deep, abiding silence a man attains only in the 
measure that he conquers himself.” 





























Gun 
_ Fever 


| 
| 
| 


OUBLEYOL 


“gun Ieve 


bad 


1s al 


attack of 
terrible 


had a 


This 


disease which is lable to attack any 
ittle boy from the age of five and onward. 
He gets the germ when some misguided 
grown-up him with a pop-gun 


presents 
t 


; : 
which shoots corks. 


\fter decapitating his 
the 
nearly) putting out his 


sister’s best doll, breaking drawing- 


’ 


im window, and 


wn eve, he decides that his weapon is a 
iseless thing, and asks for “piskle.” He is 
wv this time feverish and cross. You will 
vet no help in any doctor's book, however; 


and even if you consult the doctor himself 
he will 

he has boys of his own, and will recommend 
a“ Daisy rith ot 


probably laugh at you, espec ially if 


all instead castor-oil or 


Gregory’s mixture, 


Before the war we used to get a pistol for 
xpence; now that deadly firearm costs 
ee times that amount sritish made, of 
urse, and named the Colt Doubleyou, 
being by now in a high fever, managed to 
aise the necessary amount by that ancient 
and honoured custom of barter and ex 
ange. It was months afterwards that | 
liscovered one of the articles thus. sacri 

1 was my precious electri torch. 
Doubl. ou, with true delicacy, forbore to 
ention this the time. It was not till 

dark winter nights had come, and I 
imade many and fruitless rummages for 
y light, that he mentioned it casually. He 

t have made a good deal out of this 
transaction, tor he bought a holster, which 
ne strapped to his person with a business- 
ke belt and buckle. \long with this he 


a cowboy hat, a fierce scowl, and his 
seeves rolled up to his elbows, as the 


was 


that int epid hero of Chums, 
singleton, the searcher of the Sierras! 

Cay for thi ‘piskle” were rather a 

blen They cost tuppence a box, and 

lairly hard-working little boy could go 

ugh a box in twenty minutes. W. hired 

a bicycle io his friends at a penny a 

Nn; it they took a return tid ket, as it were, 

sot it tor three-ha’pence. An admis 

able arrangement! The bi ycle was the 


A Child Romance 
By 
Isabel Cameron 


property of his sister Elsie, but as that 
young lady was away at school all day it 
Was impossible to say what were her views 
on the subject. I happened to hear her ex 
pressing her mind on the amazing way hei 
pedals refused to turn round, and the genet 


ally dissipated, not to say drunken, appear- 


ance of the front handle-bar; but I left W. 
to make what the newspapers call “a 
suitable reply.” 

Our patient was now well in the grip of 
the fever. I spoke to his father, who, | 
grieve to say, unblushingly said, “Boys 
will be boys. You can’t expect old heads 
on young shoulders,” and similar tosh. 
Then I had a bright idea of my own; I 
would try the “expulsive power of a new 
affection.” In other words, | would try to 
interest my patient in something else so 


that he might forget. Mothers are, whiles, 


foolishly optimistic. 


When W. was safe in bed that evening 
I went to have a talk with him. I refused 
to see that there was what looked like a 
malignant tumour beneath W.’s pyjama 
jacket, and which I knew was his pistol 
which he took to bed with him (for fear of 
robbers)! Seating myself on the side of 
his bed, I began a serious conversation on 
accidents. The papers were full of dread 
ful accounts of little boys who quite by 
accident got unlawful possession of guns. 
One little boy had killed his dear little 
baby sister! Wasn't that sad: 

W. listened politely, and then stifling a 
yawn—the incomparable little rascal—he 
remarked in a meek voice, “The last time 


you told me that story it was his dear littl 
baby brother killed. 


there were two bad boys and two guns?” 


he Pehaps, though, 
I was not sure whether | should laugh at 


him or give him a slap, which he really de 


served, for there was no doubt he was 
making game of me. Instead, I tried my 
new cure.’ | began a long and rapturous 


account of famous swords, claymores, dirks, 


bows and arrows, skeandhus and _ rapiers. 
There was, for instance, the famous sword 
of Alan Breck with which he cleared the 
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round-house of the Covenant. Here is a 


tale to capture the ima ination! W. list- 
ened enraptured. 
“Was there a lot of blood in the round- 


house ?” 

“The place was like a shambles. David 
couldn’t take his breakfast because the floor 
was 4 

“<The blood ran to and fro on the round 
house floor, and a heavy rain drummed on 
the roof,” quoted W. with dreadful re lish. 
He is not, I trust, a cruel 
fairly revels in tales 
in them, I 
unsavoury details and began to 


little boy, yet he 
ot blood 


these 


with plenty 


tried to hurry him over 

¢ quote 

Alan’s song to his sword: 
“This is the song of the sword of Alan; 

The smith made it, 

Phe fire set it; 


Now it shines in the hand of Alan Breck.” 


W's 
finished. 


were like star had 
“Hand me ‘Kidnapped,’ 
please,” he pleaded, pointing to his untidy 
bookshelf. “That's it 
and ‘Greenmantle.’” You will observe that 
W. keeps distinguished 


bedroom. 


when I 


eyes 
down 


between ‘Ivanhoe’ 


company in his 


“T love the place where Alan says, ‘ Fif 
| 


teen tarry sailors upon one side and a hal 
upon the other. () 
Could you leave the 


me for a little till I read it all over 


ling boy man, it’ 


peetiful !’ lamp with 
Once 
again?” 

Joyfully I agreed. Already 
the cure beginning to act. | 


could heat 


myself boasting to his father of my success 
self writing, with 


modesty, to the Lancet and telling of my 


l could see m quiet 


discovery of the Cause and Cure otf Gun 
Thus pleas 


run as I proppe 
| 


Fever.” antly did my thought 


ip my patient and left him 
uxury of reading in bed. 
| tol upstalr 


ved me W. fast 


to enjoy the 
In about half an h 


The lan 


again. 





asleep, a book still in } grasp. He had 
evidently been overpowered even as he read 
of Alan. 1 smiled as I tiptoed to his bed 
side. Then my ey ( n the bool 
over which sleep had capt 1 him It wa 
a gaudy pape 1 cata e, and | 
the magical name ot Ga roe It wi open 
at the page describin ms, rifles, 
“Daisy” airs, and f r} 

footnote which | il ee had been ofter 
and lovingly read. It wa \ permit f 


the ¢« ompectent 


Milita \uthority in) you 


district will be required fot 
thas wile.” i << 


<sJe 


The — bulletin 
‘Patient still feverish. 

\fter this | was prepare 
so when W. and his fathe 
that \ 
merely asked what sort of 


ot that 


morning they were 


to buy, and reminded them 


Instead of crushing W. to 


seemed to raise his— spiri 


already offensively high 
and d 


he 


the didderums up 
think of the 
turous little sigh. 

“You had better tell \ 
back plenty of lint and bi 


permit 


and then I added gloom 
needed.” The conspiratot1 


took their departure. 


They were not chuckling 
turned, however. I never 
failen pair. The shopke: 


nine he had 


man, had asked 
Was only 
“ Daisy ” 

There is a proverb which 
best who laughs last.” | 
truth of the wretched old 
two after there was a 

] 


aoor bel | rushed to 


receive at least a cavalt 
Wa only one oldie at 
very small, but arryll 
young shoulder a (truly 
was W.! He was doin 


hou eC. He 
] 


front of the 


of mingled delight and darin 


ne wholly inarticulate. 
‘l vot it tro 
formed me. “He knew | 


ince I was young, and 


ne It belonged to | 
France It’s a real, 
hoot rat . rooks, and ¢ 
‘Welsh one ” T inqu 
powe! ot pee } 
liehtedly. “And Scot 
tl weapon, and coverin 
ch kled, Someti 
ne il! 
| f 4] 
n \\ nad 
ned With elal 
I showed hi 
) and tad 


1 Mr. Hunt 


the purchase of 


if 


evening = ran 


d tor anythin 
announced on 





I my Da 

uid with a 
her to bd 
ndages,” I s 
} ] 

They y 
( Kled as t 
when they 

iV 1 more 
per, a. sensi 


to such an infant. 


ry Bu 

, a rifle 
hs . 
' 

, ’ uD 
er duty 

me a 

wl h 


} 
u 
, » wen 
n n 
n S 
i 
ecap 
\ } | 
n H 
with 
e will 
T 
el 
«it 
} ent 
take a + 




















first 


few 














bandages upstairs with him in case of 
accidents. 

“Aren’t you coming to say good night 
to me when I’m in bed, Mums?” 

“T see you are taking your gun with 
you,” I said crisply, and then my heart 
misgave me, for my words blotted all 
the brightness out of the child’s face. 
All the same, I must steel my heart to 
be stern. Better now than later on. 

“J haven’t any cartridges,” he fal- 
tered. “I can’t hurt anyone then, can 
rr” 

Of course that 
altered the situation, 
and I decided to run 
up and see him when 
he was in bed. If you 
think that 
this was agreeable to 
my feelings, you may. 

“THI—T'll leave my 
gun downstairs,” W. 
said generously. 
Dad 
might like to examine 
it Look, Tll show 
you, Mums, how to 
take the sight. It’s 
perfectly safe even if 
it were loaded; it 
couldn’t go off, 
the trigger is a safety 
one.” I wonder 
are boys so 


choose to 


“Phaps you o1 


cos 


why 
crazed 
over guns? W., feel- 
ing himself reinstated 
in favour, spent a 
blissful hour showing 
his parents the work 
ings of this wonde 
weapon. “To-morrow 
I must get some para- 
tin,” he said, “and 
vive ita good clean.” 
After the gilt ol the 
rifle I need not say 
le fever 


-_ 


; 7 “It was W.! 
increased 
] ° ry) 

alarmingly, W.’s tem 
perature was 104.7 (in 


the shade). His lucid moments were few 
ind far between. The rest of the time he 
raved on, the theme of his delirium always 
the same—the gun. His love for it almost 


amounted to idolatry. It never out 
ot his hands whilst he 
the brief hours he spent in the pursuit of 
“atning, It shared his bed; I have known 


1424 


Was 


was awake, except 


He was doing 
sentry duty in front of the house ™ 


9 


GUN FEVER 




















Orawn by 
&, 8. Hodgson 


it to share the inside of his overcoat if, 
when taking it out for an airing, the weather 
got damp. He rubbed its outward person 
with furniture and metal polish; its inside 
one call it its barrel ?—was 
vaseline other gentle 


—or should 
anointed 
emollients. 


“Conk says I should clean my rifle with 


with and 
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a piece of soft silk,” he announced one day 
when I found him rummaging in one of my 
drawers (Conk was the lame boy at Rowan- 
lea). 

“Well, you’re not to get that silk hand- 
kerchief, my son, so you can put it back 
where you got it. What does Conk know 
about guns, anyway?” 

W. regarded me sternly. There are 
moments when he longs to shake his mother, 
I know, and this was one of them, 

“Conk’s parents ‘llowed Aim have a 
Daisy air rifle when he was only eight,” he 
said witheringly. 

“That explains how he’s so 111 now,” I 
replied cheerfully. “He got a gun far too 
young.” 

“Conk’s illness was caused by him falling 
on the ice and ricking his back.” W.’s 
words came so coldly they fairly sparkled 
with ice. Indeed, for the rest of the day the 
domestic weather was decidedly frosty. 

Perhaps this was the reason. Conk’s 
name was never mentioned by W. I knew 
the boys spent hours in each other’s com- 
pany, but by mutual consent we avoided 
all mention of his name, for which I was 
sorry. However, the ways of young men 
are sometimes mysterious, and evidently, by 
laughing at his friend, I had hurt W.’s 
feelings. 

It was rather a,surprise, however, to find 
out one evening when I was tucking up my 
son in bed that he hadn’t the gun beside 
him. “Where’s the rook rifle?” I asked. 
“IT miss its wooden face.” 

W. grinned bashfully, but was silent. 
“Is it broken?” In spite of myself my 
tones were hopeful. 

“No, it’s not broken,” W. replied. “Good 
night. I’m awfully sleepy.” 

It was the first time I had ever heard the 
child admitting that he felt sleepy, and 
naturally I was alarmed. 

“Aren't you well?” 

“Not very,” in an invalidish voice. “But 
Pll likely be all right by the morning.” 

“Perhaps a little Gregory’s mixture x 
I began. 

W. drew the bed clothes over his head 
and appeared to fall into instant slumber. 

Next day there was a decided cloud on 





W.’s bright face. I could not find any trace 
of the gun either. At dinner-time I gave 
him an old silk handkerchief. “To clean 
your gun,” I said artfully, hoping that h 
would be surprised into saying where his 
treasure was. But W. didn’t rise to the 
bait. 

“Perhaps Conk prefers a new silk hand- 
kerchief?” I inquired. “An experienced 
person ——" 

“Don’t, Mums!” W. put his head down 
on the table, and I knew—I knew by the 
shaking of his shoulders that my son was— 
well, well! 

“What is it, sweetheart?” I asked, put- 
ing my arms round the sobbing child. 

“It's—Conk. He’s terribly ill, an—ar 
the doctor says he must go away to the 
hospital and get something done to his 
back.” 

The frost was all gone now, and W. 
poured out all the tale to me. “I was ’fraid 
you didn’t like Conk, ’cos you laughed 
about the gun,” he explained. “An’ Conk 
is such a decent chap, an’ I like him so 
much, an’ he’s so plucky that—that I just 
couldn't dear to let anyone laugh or make 
fun at him.” 

“W., darling, it was only a joke,” I 
pleaded. 

“He just loves my gun, and he loves to 
play with it, an’ p’haps he can get cartridges 
for it, an’ so I said to him to keep it for 
himself.” 

“What! You actually gave him your 
gun?” I was amazed, knowing how W. 
prized it himself. 

“He didn’t want to take it,” W. said 
loyally, “but I just forced him to, an’ I said 
you said I had gun fever, an’ now I am 
better.” 

I hugged him close. Words are useless 
things after all. And even as I held him 
close thoughts from the Old Book, which is 
also the New Book, came to me: the 
matchless friendship of the king’s son and 
the shepherd lad. “And Jonathan gave to 
David... even his sword... his bow... 
his girdle.” Thank God for the prodigality 
of love, the glorious young extravagance ol 


’ 


it, old as that far-gone civilization, new to 


day ! 
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Holiday Crochet First Prize, One Guinea 


Second Prize, 10s. 6d. 


Compe t 1 t 1 on Open fo all Readers 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


. The D'Oyley illustrated here, and for which the instructions are given overleaf, is the one that is to be worked. 

. The Competition is open to all Crochet readers, but each entry must be the actual work of the competitor herself, 

3. The D'Oyleys will be returned to the respective owners if the correct amount of postage is enclosed with entry. 

4- All work should reach this office not later than September 1, and should be addressed : ‘‘ Crochet Competition, THE 


Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The results will be announced in the November number of 
this magazine. 


5. The Editor's decision is final. 




















The D’Oyley that is to be worked for the Competition, and for which the instructions e 
are given 
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BBREVIATIONS : 
stitch, dc double 
dtr double treble. 

MATERIALS : 
and a fine steel hook. 
Begin in the middle with a ring of 4 ch. 


Ch chain, ss slip- 
Cro het, tr treble, 


‘Peri-Lusta” Crochet, No. 50, 


1st round.—7 ch and 1 dc four times into 
the ring. 

2nd round.—7 ch and 4 dc four times, the 
de being worked into the ch loops of the 
preceding round. 

3rd round.—7 ch, 4 dc in the next ch 
loop, 2 dc on the next dc. Repeat three 
times. When working dc on de always take 
up both loops at the top of the preceding 
stitch. 

4th round.—* 7 ch, 4 dc im the next ch 
loop, 4 dc on the top of the next four dc; 
repeat from * three times. 

5th round.—* 7 ch, 4 dc im the next ch 
loop, 6 dc on the next six dc; repeat from * 
three times. 

Continue to work the centre thus, always 
putting 4 ch into the loop of ch and in- 
creasing the number of dc that were worked 
on the dc of preceding round by two in 
every round. 

When the round is completed in which 
there are 12 dc in a set, make 9g ch for the 
loops instead of seven. After finishing the 
round in which there are 24 de, make 11 ch 
instead of nine. The wheel is complete 
after the last set of 28 dc; that is, the 14th 
round. 

15th round.—After the last eleven ch and 
dc, make 11 ch, 1 tr on the first de of the 
next set, * 2 ch, miss two dc and 1 tr six 
times, 2 ch, miss two, 1 dtr, 2 ch, miss two, 
1 dtr, 2 ch, miss two, 1 dtr, 2 ch, 1 dtr in 
the same stitch as the last dtr (the last de 
of a set), 2 ch, 1 dc in the next ch loop, 
3 ch, 1 de in the loop and again 3 ch and 
1 dc in the , 1 tr on the first dc 
of next set. Repeat from * all round and 
finish with 2 ch and 1 ss on the first tr. 
There should be 56 spaces in the round. 


loop, 2 ch 


16th round.—4 dc into every space of pre- 
ceding round. y 

17th and 18th round.—1 de on the tof of 
every preceding d 


19th round.—3 ch (for one tr), then 2 ch, 


miss two, 1 tr; repeat from *, making 7S 
spaces in all 

20th round 3 ch (lor one tr), 2 tr in the 
first pace, * 2 ¢ h, 1 tr into the next pace 
SIX times, 2 ch, 3 tr in the next pace; re 


from * all round and 
on the first three ch. 


peat finish with 1 ss> 


21st round.—3 ch (for one tr), 2 tr ont 
and 1 tr in the next space, * 2 ch, 1 tr 
the next space, 2 ch, 1 tr, 2 ch, 1 tr, 2 ch 
and 1 tr in the next space, 2 ch, 1 tr, 2 ch, 


1 tr, 2 ch, 1 tr in space, 3 tr on tr and 1 tr 
in space; repeat from * and finish with 2 t1 
and ss in the three ch. 

22nd round.—3 ch as usual, 3 tr, * 2 ch, 
. tr, 2 Ch, bt, t chy bt, 3 Ch, ond ra 
in next space, 2 ch, 1 tr, 2 ch, 1 tr, 2 ch, 
7 tr (the first and last in spaces); 
from *, finishing as usual with 3 tr, to mak 
up the seven, and 1 ss. 


repeat 


237d round.—Like the 22nd round, but 
with 9 tr. 
24th round.—Begin with 3 ch and § tr, 


then * 2 ch, 1 tr in the next space, 2 ch and 
1 tr in each of the next two spaces, 2 ch, 


1 tr, 2 ch, and 1 tr in the next space, 2 ch 
and 1 tr three times, 2 ch, 9 tr; repeat 
from *. 


25th round.—Work groups of 9 tr and 
spaces as in the 24th round, but in the littl 
space between 2 tr work 3 tr. 

26th round.—Miss the first and last tr of 
the large groups and make 5 tr over tl 
3 tr of last round, and 5 spaces bet 
groups of tr. ‘ 


ween U 


27th round.—s tr over the seven tr an 
7 tr over the 5 tr, with 5 spaces as beforé 

28th round.—3 tr over the seven tr and 
g tr over the 7 tr, with 5 spaces as usual. 


29th round.—3 ch and tr as usual, 
spaces, then 2 ch and 1 tr into the sal 


as last which should be in the second of t! 
three tr, 5 spaces, 9 tr; repeat from * 
round. 

30th round.—Ch and tr as usual, then * 
6 spaces, 1 tr, 2 ch and 1 tr in the 3 
between two tr, O spaces, g tr; rept at 
* all round. 

31st round.—lIn the first space between t 
tr work a fan, thus: 5 ch » serve as 
dtr), 2 ch and 1 dtr in the same space ! 


times more, * 2 ch, 1 tr in the nex 
2 ch, miss two spaces, 1 fan (6 att 


2 ch between them) in the next tr, 2 a 
t Ss! 1, I 


two spaces, 1 tr in the nex 


four tr, 1 fan, 2 ch, 1 tr in the spact 
the tr, 2 ch, miss two spac 1 fan 
next tr, 2 ch, miss-two space ; tr in 
next space, 2 ch, 1 fan in the space bet 
the pair of tr; repeat from * n¢ 
2nd round.—In every space of the 
ceding round work 1 dc, 4 ch, and 1 de. 
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“THY GENTLENESS HATH MADE ME GREAT” 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


UMBOLDT that it 

would death- 

bed if someone were to read to him 
afew lines of Homer, were it only from the 
lists of Greek ships. What he meant, of 
course, was that beautiful words 
power in their 
They tend like music ts make us quiet, as 
the madness passed from the mind of Saul 
under the music of David's harp. 
There are two great w 


once declared 


comfort him on _ his 


have a 


themselves beyond sense. 


ids, two great 
dies of facts, on which all our ideas of 
God rest and support themselves, 


<e 
This Universe of Created Things 


There is 


1 
} 
t 





on the one hand, this immense 
universe ot created things 
its Mountains, its 
and its beasts 


with its oceans, 
earthquakes and tempests 
sunrises and 
pring 


of prey ; with its 
its sunsets, its winters, it 
1 


and sum- 


hers and autumns, its snakes in the 


rYAs 
Brass, 


its larks in the sky, and so on and so on— 


there is the world of created things, incon- 
ceivably great, with its unbending and im- 
passive ordinances of life and death. That 
is one order of facts upon which the human 
mind arrives at a certain thought concern- 


ing God. 
fe 
The Other World 


The other world of facts is the world, 
infinite likewise, of the human soul, of thc 
human heart. The world of man, of mar 
with his infinite experience as he passes 
through infancy, and boyhood, and youth, 
as he rounds the farthest reach and pro- 





montory cf his powers, and comes back upon 
man with his dreams and 
his distilusionments, with his sins so natural 
to him and yet so unnatural and repugnant ; 
man with his sorrow and with his uncon- 
querable hope; man, the spirit, invaded by 
life, now encouraged by the aspect of 
things, now discouraged, at last over- 
whelmed by death, against which, neverthe- 


himself again; 
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less, he enters his protest—that is the other 
world, by the consideration and experience 
of which man comes to his thoughts about 
God. 

These words, “Thy gentleness hath made 
me great,” give an insight into God which 
is to be had only by observing the delicate 
but precious things of the human heart. 

sje 
Knowledge through Human Feeling 
and Experience 

Now, it is idle for those who are opposed 
to the Christian view of God to say that that 
view is necessarily false because it finds 
analogies and support in the affections of the 
human heart. If we are ever to know any- 
thing about God, it must be in terms of 
human feeling and experience. Even scien- 
tific knowledge rests upon the faith that our 
sensations, our sense of touch, of sight, of 
hearing, have authority; that though they 
are subjective, they do give a_ correct 
account of realities beyond themselves, 
“Humanly speaking,” we often say when we 
are about to propound something about 
which we are afraid we may not be abso- 
lutely right. But really there is no other 
way of speaking—either about material 
things or about spiritual things. Man is the 
measure of all things. The Spirit of a 
man is the Candle of the Lord, 


<So 


Intuition of the Spirit 





Jesus always took it for granted that by 
the help of true human feelings and experi- 
ences we might apprehend God. The great 
truth of the Incarnation might be stated in 
this way: that there is but one Order of 
Mind in God and Man, that God can be 
manifested—for He was manifested in our 
flesh. 

Now we may be quite confident that the 
Revelation which God has given of Himself 
in Nature, does not finally contradict that 
Revelation of Himself which He has given 
to the Spirit of Man. If anywhere they 
seem to conflict, well, then we must 
abandon for the time the testimony of the 
natural world and trust absolutely to the in 
tuition of the spirit. It is not to be sup 
posed that God can speak through the 
obstinate medium of the physical world, as 
He can speak through the plastic medium, 
the quivering and resonant surface, of the 
spirit of man. 
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Man's Character Shown in His Work 





Take an illustration which, it may ly 
would not hold in all its particulars, * 
which I think is sound enough so fai 
am going to take it. 

A man’s work gives us in every case som 
approach to the truth about the man, (Cer 
tainly if he is a true man there will never 
be present in his work, in his factory, in 
his business, in his methods, anything which 
contradicts the man’s character. On th 
contrary, there will always be a thing her 
and there in his work, in his surroundings- 
“a sunset touch, a fancy from a flower-bell 

-which casts a light upon the man’s mor 
intimate character. 


* + 


His More Intimate Self 


as | 





For example, you would be right to con 
clude that a man who presides over hug: 
undertakings and who had to climb to his 
place and climbed honourably is himself an 
able man. You conclude from the evidenc 
that at any rate he has power. But still you 
are a long way from knowing what kind of 
man he is. So far, you have no guidan 
as to his character, as to his thoughts about 
himself, or towards his fellow men, or 


wards God. You know him so far only 

the circumference of his life, not at th 
centre. To see him at the centre, perhay 
you would need to follow him home. O 


you would have to observe him in some 
very private matter in which a man cannot 


but show his very soul But you know 

man, you know the essential quality of hu 
in some delicate operation of his spirit, not 
in the earthquake or in the tempest or in 


the mighty rushing wind, but in the stil 
small voice, in something, that is to say, 
which escapes him when he is alone, when 
he ejaculates, or when he whispers to some 
one near at hand, or when he whispers t 
God—that is, when he prays 

So do we know God. We know Him in 


Nature? Yes, in a kind of way, for het 
and there the evidence is conflicting. But 
in His dealings with the Spirit of man wi 


are looking into the heart of things, into the 
temperament and disposition of God, so fa! 
as is possible for us. 

$e 
That which Makes Us Great 


And now a word as to the influence which, 
it is here claimed, results from the expel 


























ence and sense of God’s gentleness, namely, 
that it makes us great. 

There are two aspects of God’s gentleness 
about which, the moment we think of them, 
we see that they make for greatness, I 
mean God’s forgiveness of our sins, and 
God’s patience with us, 

“To have been forgiven”—I know of 
nothing which makes such an appeal to the 
half-dead resources and lurking honour of 
the human soul. Por “to be forgiven” 
where forgiveness is real, means to be be- 
lieved in, it means that something wrong, 
which we did, is overlooked, set aside, for- 
gotten by One who believes that there is 
more in us and we are capable of more than 
that wrong thing. That was the secret of 
Christ's power to make men and martyrs 
even of people who to begin with were a 
poor and shifty and unpromising set. He 
forgave them. He kept believing in them. 
He kept appealing to the better side of them. 
His gentleness made them great. When at 
length He left them and they understood 
everything, they got up every man of them 
and died for the sake of Him! 

Let us on our part not be afraid to for- 
give. Let us forgive from the heart too, 
handsomely and without reservation. It is 
the only way to hold peopie to the best 


that is in them. 


The Value of Patience 





And then there is that other aspect of 
God’s gentleness—His Patience with us. It 
is easy to see how this makes us great. 
Take the case of a child learning some new 
task, to read, let us say, or to calculate. 
He tries and fails. He goes to his teacher 
with his poor little performance. What is 
the only chance for that child? It is the 
patience of his teacher. What would be the 
Tuin and destruction of that child, unless 
other kind and stimulating influences imme- 
diately assist? The thing that would ruin, 
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or at least depress and stupefy, that child 
would be if his teacher were to lose patience, 
if the teacher were to bully him, to dis- 
parage him, to humiliate him, to crush him. 
But let the teacher only be gentle—and 
true gentleness is not weakness, it is strength 
—let the teacher be gentle. Let him by his 
tact, by his generosity, help that child to do 
what at the moment the child cannot do—let 
him help the child to believe in himself, to 
believe that he has it in him to overcome 
such difficulties, and that teacher has in a 
measure and in those circumstances made 
that child great. 

In the great matters of the soul, in the 
achievement of personal holiness and 
fidelity, we are but children, and/our teacher 


is Jesus. 
The Quotation 

The Spirit of man is like a kite, which 
rises by means of those very forces which 
seem to oppose its rise; the tie that joins it 
to the earth, the opposing winds of tempta- 
tion, and the weight of earth-born affections 
which it carries with it into the sky. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 





se 


Praper 

Almighty and Everlasting Ciod, TWiho at the 
beginning Didst bring light out of Darkness, and 
the Dawning of a great purpose from what to 
ourselbes had seemed confusion, turn thine Eves 
upon us once again in pity and recover us. 

Wearken not to those Who speak proudly and 
as though they Were satisfied. Gut hearken to 
those who are afraid, or Who are ashamed 
Remember not against us our boastful worys 
ere life had tried us; but hearken to the pravers 
and accept the simplicity of thetr hearts to whom 
life has Disclosed the utter need of Chee. And 
this we ask tn His most blessed Plame Who 
instructed us thus to come to Thee: even Jesus 
Christ our dord: Amen. 
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“*T say, Gwen,’ she said, pointing, 
* whatever's that ?’ "—p, 936 











_ The Isle of 
Mystery 


I 


HEN dad said good-bye to me at 

Euston I felt quite wretched. It 

wasn’t that I didn’t want to go and 
stay with Chris—she and I are tremendous 
chums. But I was dreadfully afraid that the 
Chris of term-time might be altogether dif- 
ferent, perhaps, from the Chris she would be 
at home. was the name we gave 
her when she first came to Deerbourne, sud 
rosa, of course, for she never knew it. 

It was, I think, the first sight of her gold- 
mounted and _ gold-fitted dispatch-case that 
gave us our name for her; then, perhaps, the 
heaps and heaps of unnecessary frocks and silk 
stockings and things that she bundled out of 
her trunk on to the floor of the dorm. while 
we were unpacking. I will say that Chris 
bundled them back again too; she is awfully 
quick at twigging. She wore one party-dress 
and one only all the first term, and the gold- 
mounted dispatch-case was never seen after the 
start-off. or she buried it in the fastnesses 
of ene of her many trunks and bought a 
leatherette one at the village shop the very 
next Saturday—the kind, you know, that is 
always bursting open when you don’t want it 
to. Yes, Chris quite deserved not to know that 
she had been nicknamed ‘“ Creesus,’’ and I 
don’t think she ever has known it. She’s a 
jolly sport, and she’s popular right through the 
school. Still, all the same, to repeat what I’ve 
said before, I couldn’t help remembering and 
lreading the Crasus part of her when I saw 
the last of Dad’s dear old shabby smoke- 
smelling Norfolks on the platform as the train 
went off. 

It was to the Highlands that she invited me. 
And all my life along I’ve wanted to go as 
far north as that. It was the Western High- 
lands too, where the islands are; and anything 
to do with islands is most awfully, awfully 
fascinating, I always think. ‘* We’ve only just 
come.” That’s what Chris wrote td me. 


“ And our house is an ancient laird’s house, 
or something. 


‘* Croesus ”? 


But it’s to be ours now for some 
years, because dad’s leased it from the owners, 
and we shall come here every summer. It will 
be dull this dad says, because we 
haven’t been here long enough to get the shoot 
ing ready, but dv come, if you don’t mind, 
Just you and me, for we can have some jolly 
tramps. And I’ve something to show you too 
that dad gave me for my last birthday present. 
It’s the queerest present that I’ve ever had, but 


year, 
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A Story for Young People 
By 
Ethel Talbot 


I’m not going to say any 
you see it for yourself.” 

Well, I went. You’ll know that already by 
the opening sentence of this story. What 
travelling! First a night journey, and then 
a day journey tacked on at the end of it. I 
enjoyed the first part of it and hated the end 
of it, and I was feeling sick and sleepy and 
shabby and stupid when I was finally bundled 
out on to a tiny little platform and found Chris 
waiting for me dressed in Harris tweeds that 
smelt of heath. 

** Hallo!’ she shouted. ‘‘ Glad to see you! 
You’re just in time for lunch!” She seized 
my arm and dragged me to a waiting car, 
throwing smiling orders among the two porters 


more about it till 


whose only interest in life seemed to be to 
stare at us. 
Such stares too! Slow, long, ruminative, 


blue-eyed, almost frightened stares. 
they like us? ”? I asked Chris. 

“To tell the truth I don’t think they do 
very much,”’ laughed she as we scrambled into 
the car. ‘* But—Highland folk, like Highland 
cattle, so dad says, seem much more forbidding 
than they really feel! All the same, we are 
Southerners, dad and me. And we have leased 
Ardentilly House. And though nobody has 
lived in it for years, yet a whole kilted family 
did live in it once upon a while. And so 
I suppose it zs our intrusion that they’re 
feeling.” 

“Funny!” I said. For the expressions on 
the faces of the porters had been not exactly 
unfriendly, but rather awed. A sort of what- 
will-happen-next? look that I’ve rarely seen 
before. I was still thinking of that look when 
Chris spoke again. 

** And, of course, there’s the 
said, ‘‘ with its mysteries! ” 

‘“‘ The island? ”? I repeated. 

‘Oh, bother, I didn’t mean to tell you yet. 
I meant you to guess. That’s the present I 
told you about. Dad’s birthday gift to me!” 

‘‘ An island for a birthday present! I cer 
tainly shouldn’t have guessed it, not in fifty. 
Chris, how perfectly glorious. Where did he 
find it for you? Is ita magic island that’s 
leaped up out of the sea? ” 

“No, it’s not. You can buy islands, you 
know, sometimes.’? Chris was speaking quite 
soberly. ‘* But—well, it’s rather funny that 
you should speak of magic. For it seems that 
there is something queer about it, though we 
certainly never /hought we’d bought an ‘ isle 
of mystery.’ But what the mystery is we don’t 


** Don’t 


island,’”? she 
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know. Dad says he’d have kept the two 
hundred pounds in his pocket if he’d guessed 
about the excitement his buying it has caused 
all round. For it has! Still, we’ve practically 
finished all the business part of the thing now, 
and there is no going back. Besides, I don’t 
want to part with it. I rather like having an 
island of my own, especially a magic-sounding 
one! ”’ 

“ Chris! 
mr” 

** Well, it was a bit freakish, perhaps, for it 
is of no earthly good. But it happened this 
way. Last week dad suddenly had an offer 
from the lawyers of the estate offering the 
island for two hundred pounds. It seemed a 
pity, so dad said, not to have it, as if we 
didn’t somebody else might nip in. And we’d 
rather be our own neighbours than have 
neighbours that we hadn’t chosen, if you see 
what I mean. So I suggested that I should 
have it as a kind of extra birthday present. 
My birthday was last term. So it was 
arranged.”’ 

“Oh!” said I, trying to digest this Croesus- 
like birthday talk. ‘* Well?” 

** Well, that’s all. We never thought much 
about it again till one day last week. Then 
dad thought we’d run over and see it. But 
when he sent for one of the gillies to get a 
boat ready, the man wouldn’t budge. Nothing 
would make him go near the island, so he said. 
Nothing! ‘That there was a curse on it, or 
some such gibberish. But the talk was mostly 
in Gaelic, though dad culled a word here and 
there and made a certain amount of sense out 
of the meaning.’’ 

** Well? So you couldn’t go,’ I sighed. 

**Oh! we went. Dad took me over himself, 
of course. It’s a queer little spot. Awfully 
secluded and lonely and Crusoe-ish. We hadn't 
much time; we just skirted round the coast, 
landed for a moment to ‘ test the magic,’ as 
dad said, and it didn’t seem to do us any 
harm. Anyway, we got back safe, but the faces 
of the servants when we arrived at Ardentilly 
were really ridiculous. And the news had 
flown round the village evidently. Every man, 
woman or child whom I’ve met since has turned 
the same look in my direction. <A_ kind of 
horrified, half-wondering awe, you know.’ 

** Yes,” I said. Now I quite understood the 
expression on the faces of the Highland 
porters. 

* It’s awfully quaint,” Chris laughed. * But 
they'll get used to the idea, no doubt, after a 
bit, when they’ve seen us coming to and fro 
and still remaining free of 
horns, or whatever it is 
adorns you with 


Whatever made your father buy 


cloven hoofs and 
that black magic 
I'd really like to know what 
the people do think would happen if they went, 
and some day I think I'll ask old Mistress 
MacAlastair. There she is, and here’s the 
lodge. We're in the drive up to Ardentilly 
House now.”? The car swerved as she spoke, 
we passed through two big gates, and I had a 
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vision of an apple-faced old woman peering 
after us from the doorway of a cottage. We 
had arrived, 

It was a jolly old house, long and low and 
grey. ‘lhe walls looked as,thick as the walls 
of a fortress, but that was on account of * th 
cauwld, cauld blasts,”’ 
dear , 


as Chris said. ‘“ No, my 


Goose,” she went on, leading me up to 
my bedroom (where, by the way, a wood fir 
was roaring although it was the month of 
July !); “‘ no, there isn’t even the tail-tip of 
a ghost, nor a hidden chamber, nor even a 
secret keyhole in this house. You’ll have to 
make do with the island for mysteries. Th 


ne 


‘lairds’ were just well-to-do farmers who'd 
have been here to this day only the land got 
worse and worse and the sons went abroad, 


and finally the family couldn’t keep up the 
place and sold parts of it to the railway com. 
pany. There’s only the house and the grounds 
and the island left now. ‘The island wouldn’t 
sell, I fancy. Dad’s done all business through 
lawyers, but there’s one of the family left, any 


way, I believe—a professor or a minister 
something with a long expensive family that 
needs 


more boots than he can afford to pay 
for. Anyhow, he’s poor, and he let us the house 
on lease to pay off some old family debts. He 
didn’t even mention the island at first, but that 
suggestion came later.” 

‘* Funny to let the house and sell the island,” 
I said. 

“Yes; I don’t know why. He 
didn’t want to sell the house.”’ 

I’d been listening awfully interestedly. And 
I was thinking too. I was simply 
see the island. But even in my _ excitement 
about that I hadn’t forgotten my shyn¢ about 
the grandeur that there would 
everywhere, and I was tremendously relieved 
to discover that Chris and I were to be entir 


certainl\ 


aching t 





alone at lunch, waited on only by a Highlan 
servant who banged the things about in th 
most comforting and_ reassuring manner 
** Dad’s away, I forgot to tell id Ch 


looking up from a plate of Scotch broth. Ther 


as the maid changed the _ plates <) a 
(;wen,’’ she went on, ‘“* are y dead-sleep 
after your journey, or what do you say 

going over to have a squint at the island th 


”» 


very afternoon 
It had been, of course, just exactly what I 


wanted, though I didn’t say so ‘We'd g 
off,’ said Chris, ‘‘ without mentioning it t 
the servants, or they’d see spooks till we car 
back. If we take a tea-basket and come hon 


in time for dinner we ou 
squint round.”’ 

Nothing could have bee 
ping, as I said. Only 
I can manage a pair of oars as a gene ral rule 
though Chris can’t. But I’d been ordered off 
that year owing to a h at 
Besides, to get to the island must b 
of a pull, by all accounts. “ And | 
thought you said that none of the gillies—or 


ja 
rot) 
7 


n more absol tely rip 


who was to take us 


sculling wrist-smas 


hockey 


something 


arn RRS tr 
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whatever you call them—would take you,” IL 
said. 

“Nor they will. No, they won’t go,” said 
Chris. ‘* But I’ve made my plans.” 

We were half-way down the drive before she 
explained them. ‘There was a ‘“ laddie,’? she 
said, who was apparently the grandson of Mrs. 
MacAlastair of the lodge, and who, in spite of 
his Highland strain, had yet apparently fallen 
slave to the charms of his Sassenach mistress. 
“ He’s what they call a sort of ‘ natural,’ I 


think,’ explained Chris. ‘‘ But he’s most 
awfully useful. Helps in the garden, and he'll 
do anything for me. If anyone will take us 


over, Rab will. And I shall tell him not to let 
on to the rest of the servants that he’s taken 
us over, or we Shall have them serving us at 
dinner like tragic muses; and the piper—yes, 
we have a piper at dinner-time to play for us— 
will play laments instead of reels. And we 
haven’t got daddy at home to fix them with 
his glittering eye if they become too super- 
stitious. Now, where’s Rab? ”’ 

Rab was far to seek. But at last we ran 
him to earth down by the loch-side. But even 
he—though evidently a slave to Chris—refused 
point-blank to do as she asked him, 

“Yon isle! Na, na. Sure, I couldna do 
ut!’? he replied. 

“ But, Rab, it’s just to take us over.” 

“Na, na. I couldna do that!” 

“Why not, then?’ finally stamped Chris. 
“ Haven’t you ever been? ”’ 

A perfect stream of talk came out in reply. 
But between us we managed to piece bits 
together, and we gathered that his granny had 
been there lang syne, but not Rab himself, and 
neffer, neffer would he set foot there. A 
“blasted isle,’”? so it was. ‘* Under a currrse 
it lay!” He rolled his r’s_ marvellously. 
So it had been since the days of his gran’fer. 
‘And the old Jairds had known that same—yes, 
fine they had. A blasted isle!” 

My blood felt quite cold. 

But Chris warmed to the argument. ‘* I'll 
tell you what, Rab,’’ she said. ‘* Would you 
just row us round the island? Just as an 
obligement. And I’ll not forget you when we 
come home.”? 

rhere was a pause, a long pause But evi 
lently Highland garden-boys understand the 
promise of a tip. ‘* Ye’ll no be making me 
land on yon?®? he said. ‘“‘ An’ ye’ll no tell 
ma granny that I went nigh yon blasted isle? 
Av’——” Hurriedly agreeing with all his 
Suggestions, and anxious to get his services at 
any price, we tumbled into the boat without 
delay and had Rab off and away with us 
before he could draw back from his word. 

If ever a lad looked sulky it was that Rab! 
He spoiled all the pleasure of the trip across 
the lovely shiny blue loch in the clear air. 
* Juist roun’ the coast for a wee,’’ he kept 
muttering, and then, “* There’s yon!’ he mut 
tered suddenly as the ‘‘ blasted isle came in 
wew. Long and low it looked, quite the least 
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magical in appearance of the islands lying 
round, After all my expectations I was rather 
taken aback. ‘‘ Yon’s the isle,’? repeated Rab, 
resting on his oars and pointing over his 
shoulders without daring to look in the dreaded 
direction. ‘‘ Bare and blasted and cursed, so 
it be. No weed shall grow there—ay, no blade. 
*T’s the de’il himself set a fut there, so they 
say. And no herb will grow.’? His voice 
sounded like some dreadful dirge. Then he 
broke off and changed his tone. ‘‘ Wull I be 
turning the noo, Miss Chris? ” 

** No, thank you, Rab.’”? There was a blend 
of mystery and excitement in Chris’s voice. 
“Take us right to the coast, please. And my 
friend and I will land for a little while.” 

I didn’t expect Rab to obey her, but he did. 
But his face was white and his features were 
working. He rowed perhaps more swiftly than 
he’d rowed before, but his strokes were almost 
jerky. We swung along up the coast of the 
little island and into a little backwater place. 
We were there, but Rab spoke no word. He 
did not offer to help us to step out on to the 
stony shore; he sat still and glowered at us. 
Then, as before his very eyes we stood on the 
sod of the “‘ blasted isle,’ he at last gave a sort 
of inarticulate shout and—round went the boat. 
He was off, rowing away as fast as he could 
go! 


II 


UT all the same, somehow, it was a good 
while before we put two and two together 
and realized that Rab wasn’t coming back. 

For everything was so wildly exciting, of 
course, at first. We hadn’t a thought to spare 
for Rab, and just thought of what we were 
going to see on the island itself. ‘‘ How big is 
it? Where shall we go first? ” I found myself 
saying in a kind of whisper to Chris. And 
she, also without knowing it, answered me in 
a whisper too, as the last plash of the oars 
died away. 

**T don’t know,”’ she said. ‘ An acre or two 
altogether, I think. But I’ve never crossed it. 
vad and I just stood ‘here on the shore for a 
tiny time.’? 

‘** Let’s try and find the magic part,’’ I said. 

“ Let’s,”? said Chris. And we struck off 
across the island. 

It was the loneliest place. All round about 
where we had landed there was scrubby heath 
growing. There were bushes too, but the 
ground was rocky. The land was evidently not 
worth much. If all the island were like this, 
so I thought, it couldn’t be of much use to its 
owners. It couldn’t be ploughed up nor used 
as pasture. But then the soil of many of the 
Highland isles is pretty poor, as dad had told 
me, and that was partly why the population is 
so small, he had said, for many of the young 
men go to the mainland and leave the crofts 
that they may earn better money elsewhere. 
All these thoughts came racing into my head as 
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we walked across birthday-present 
sland; and they came partly, I think, because 
1 was trying to fight against a kind of 
mysterious uncanny feeling which was 





Chris’s 


growing 
stronger every minute. 

For the look on Rab’s face, the torrent of 
words that had poured out of his lips, the terri 
fied cry that he had given as he rowed away, 
had all somehow changed the feeling of excite- 
ment that I’d had about the island’s mystery 
into a feeling of semi-funk. ‘There must be 
something rather queer about this island, so I 
thought, if all the villagers felt so strongly, and 
here were Chris and I quite alone on it! And 
I wondered if Chris were feeling the same, or 
if it was a night journey and day journey one 
after the other, and then this experience on 
the top of them both, that had made me feel 
sort of fev. I didn’t say one word as we strode 
along, and in a queer kind of way it was 
almost a relief when Chris suddenly spoke with 
just the kind of awe in her voice that I was 
feeling down in my heart. 

‘* I say, Gwen,” she said, pointing, ‘* what 
ever’s that? ” 

Vhat?”’? I said. And then we both quick 
ened our steps a moment. And then we both 
stood still. 

For just beyond us, over the ridge of heathy 
ground, we suddenly came to a great bare 
expanse of soil. Nothing was growing there, 
simply nothing; and it seemed to stretch and 
Stretch before our eyes almost as far as we 
could see. There must have been nearly half 
an acre of flat, absolutely bare ground. “* Oh! 
Chris,’? I shuddered. ‘‘ This is what Rab 
meant. This is where ‘the De’il put his 
gett" , 

‘It must be,’’ said Chris in a sort of queer 
voice. And we both wheeled round, right 
about face. ‘I think we'll yo back, shall 
we?” said Chris. ‘‘ When dad comes home 
we'll get him to row us over here again.’’ 

It was soon after that that we realized that 
we couldn’t get back if we wanted to. There 
was no sign of Rab. There was no Rab. 
Whistling, coo-eeing, shouting—though we kept 
it up for an hour or more, there was no sound 
nor sight of the gardener-boy. All round us 
lay the beautiful blue waters of the shiny loch; 
other lonely little islets were dotted about not 
so very far off; we could see the mainland in 
the distance, even the grey gleam of Arden 
tilly House between the trees with the great 
hills behind. But here e were, on the 
‘* blasted isle,’? and nobody knew we were here 
except Rab, the half-witted boy, who evidently 
was too frightened to return f 1S. 

And I ¢/old him not to say he had brought 
us over,’’ said Chris at last. And he didn’t 
want to tell either, so he probably won't. Of 

perhaps he'll come t hk but ’ 
Then she turned and looked at 1 ( 


course, 


I rwen 
I’m most awfully, awfull rry to have got 
into this pickle,” aid Ch Let’ hi 
tea 


And we sat down, with our ba 





** blasted *? part of the island and ir face 
taring ut to sea, and vned tl tea-l 
and t t th Ther 

I shan't easily forget the hours that went 1 
after that. We had to keep a look t for Ra 


of course, just in case he should return. And 
that meant we couldn't do very much explori1 


Not that we were feeling inclined to look 
for mysteries any longer. There was such 
eerie, uncanny, deathly still atmosphere al 
the mysteriously bare patch we fad found that 
we were inclined to leave any other possibl 


mysteries alone. But we were beginning t 
realize that there were other thin 


necessary to explore for besides magic. It 





seemed possible, it seemed very likely, that v 
might have to spend a c while 
the island. And, if so, we l to 1 
out for the island’s possibili far as food, 





water and shelter were concerned. 


We took shore-watch turn about. Chris went 





inland first on a journey of discovery, while I 


1 while I 
kept a look out for Rab Then when st 
returned after about half an hour w exchang 
positions, and so the hours went on. “H 
won’t come now,”’ said Chri t last when 
watch pointed to eight * 9 per lv s 
that if he’d been coming he’d have turned 
by daylight. No; he’s ‘ frichtened,’ p 
softie ; so we'd better be prepared, as t 


scouts say!” 
** Where shall we sleep? ”’ I 
For though neither of ; had 
into words yet, we knew that it would 7 
come to that. It was certain that there w 
he much dismay up at Ardentilly, but it wa 
equally pi bable that Rab wouldn’t let n, 
very terror, where we were. ‘T0-morrow- 
Well, we ehow didn’t feel able to cope wit 
to-morrow. I, for one, fel 1] l ) 
the h ** Where shall we sleep? ” I 
“Tve thought of that.’? Chris is awfu 





felt 








cute. ‘*T went round first—in the ¢ 
direction (I knew what she meant) But it 
altogether exposed there, Gwen ghts 








cold up here even in July. So tl ll, 
went round—the ofher way, \ know. At 
th "Sa kind of hollowed 

a bank. Not far from—the pla whit nothi 
gt We could be warm t 


I nodded, but my t 1 felt tt 
sor 1 ri ldn’t feel ivt 
} Tr 1 that 
th 4 i ping t b 
ex vhere the D } l I 
*T wouldn’t mind sitti ght t 
I t I said P W 
fl 
1 
** That the rul rh I t , 
we WwW t we'd 1 
] 1 loubt But th , 
" t ht 
} ( t} I 
} , AT ‘ ; | 
| 1 l ’ It t rstitiow 
































village ¢alk. And the wisest, 
most sensible thing we can do 
is to lie down and bundle our 

selves round with heath and 
bracken in that little hollow. 
We'd keep snug that way till 
morning. And then—well, we 
can make plans for the day.’ 

“ Righto!” I said. 

But it wasn’t till we’d really 
settled down that I began to 
feel utterly, utterly funkish. 
I'm ashamed of it now; but 
what with the long journey 
and then this on the top of it, 
1 suppose my pluck deserted 
me. We were quite jolly 
together, picking great arm 
fuls of bracken and lining the 
little hollow under the ridge 
which Chris had found. It 
was really a dinky little place 
if it hadn’t been—just where 
it was! We kept jolly too 
while we were heaping 
bracken on the top of each 
other and snuggling down like 
hibernating bunnies. But then 
came the time ! 

I couldn’t go to sleep. The 
moon came up and my spirits 
went down. I lay and lis- 
tened, and heard strange faint 
out-of-door midnight sounds 
which I’d never heard before. 
The great bare stretch of 
ground so close to us did the 
rest, I think. It seemed s« 


still, so eerie, so—terrifying. 
Chris fell asleep in snatches 
quite close to me. I could 
hear her breathing, but while 
I lay trying to keep still I 
couldn’t keep my eyes off 
the moonlit spot ‘‘ where the 
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De’il had put his fut!’? ‘* No “He at last gave a sort of Orawa 
grass will grow.’”’ 1 still inarticulate shout and— .. ‘ : 

es - ” 2~ ney Seymour Lu 
seemed to hear Rab saying in round went the boat ’’—=p, 935 ’ a ta 


his dirge-like chant with its 

tolling r’s. ‘** No blade. ’Tis a blasted place, 
so it is.’ And I was still hearing it when I 
fell into a kind of horrid doze myself. 

I don’t know how long I slept. Perhaps two 
minutes, or perhaps twenty. But when I did 
waken it was with a most awful leap and 
shock. For the moon was shining down very 
brightly, and I seemed to see eves looking up 
through the bare patch of ground; several of 
them, shining and glittering. I was_half- 
asleep, of course, and I hardly knew what I 
Was seeing or saying. ‘* Chris! ’’ I shrieked, 
“the De’il’s staring up at us out of the 
ground ! ”? 

Oh, I was ashamed of myself afterwards—at 
on. For I'd been more than half dreaming. 

Awfully sorry,’ I muttered to Chris, who was 
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now thoroughly awake, as you can’ imagine; 
*“ but the fact is that I seemed to see a sort 
of glittering. And in my dream I imagined it 
was eves! Just over there, Chris. It was the 
moon, of course.’’ 

‘* But there zs something glittering,’ said 
Chris. ‘* You silly kid, don’t shake so. It’s 
not ‘eyes,’ anyway, though. You can roll 
them off your mind. It’s a Highland glow- 
worm, perhaps! lll go and see.’’ 

I went too. But it wasp’t courage. Chris 
had all of that. I was so stupidly funkish that 
I couldn’t be left alone. Togéther we crawled 
out of our bracken bed and went to the edge 
of the great bare expanse of ground lying 
bleak and cold and sinister against the night 
sky. ‘* Here it is,” said Chris with a sort of 
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relief in her voice. ‘‘ It was easy enough to 
track. And now you can go to sleep again, 
I should jolly well hope, for it’s nothing more 
than a common or garden kind of stone with 
a glitter to it!” 

** And the other ‘eyes’ were 


suppose,”’ 


stones, too, I 
I said, feeling most awfully ashamed. 
And back we went to the ferny hollow again, 
and were asleep—both of us this time—in less 
than half an hour. 

Things do feel different by daylight! 

glorious waking up in the morning on that 
Highland islet. As I lay waiting for Chris 
to waken tog, with the bright blue above and 
the clear mountain air all round, I somehow 
didn’t care one straw about the ** De’il’s foot ”’ 
or his “eyes”? or anything else. I was alto 
gether ashamed of my night terrors, and even 
the pretty poor prospects for the day couldn’t 
terrify me. It was so quiet, so still, so beauti- 
ful, so heavenly somehow, even though the 
great bare patch of ground lay just as drear 
and sinister-looking as ever just 
ridge. 
But Chris was more practical when she woke. 
Gwen,” she said, ‘** we’ll probably be fetched 
to-day, at least I’m sure I hope so. But you 
can’t tell, with dad away, what will happen. 
We’ve got enough food left in the tea-basket 
to keep us from starving before noon, anyway ; 
but we’ve simply got to find fresh water, just 
in case »» She broke off. ‘‘ I believe dad 
said,’’ she went on, ‘‘ that on the other side of 
the shore——’’ And we were off on the quest 
of a water-spring almost were 
washed. 

And it was while we were searching that we 
came upon the man. ‘* Hallo!” he said. 

He was tall and thin and shabby, with rather 
deep eyes and a scholar’s stoop, although he 
certainly wasn’t old. 


It was 


below our 





before we 


He stared at us, and we 
stared at * However did you come 
here? ’’ he asked in a voice with jolly rolling 
Scottish r’s. 

* Come to that—how did you?” in 
Chris, hiding her 
island.”’ 

rhe minute she’d blurted it out she guessed 


him. 


juired 


amazement. It’s my 





who ke was by the look on |} face So did 
I He took a step back, almost as though 
omeone had hit him out a sudden blow. He 
looked irprised, almost irprised and 
affronted, then hurt, sorry, and finally apolk 

getic. ‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ he said, and 


gave a little sigh. ‘* Yes, I knew the arrange 
ment was on foot, but I didn’t realize that I 
was a trespasser—already. You see, it used 
to be my island.”’ 


Was this the ‘“ professor with th long 
family in need of boots’? If so, he was 
different from what I had imagined him. ‘That 
he had loved his island one could see by that 
look on his face when he discovered it was his 
no more * You are—Mi Bartlett, I pre- 


sume? Are you, if I may ask 


camping here 
from Ardentilly? ’? he asked. 
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Out came the story then. Chris was angry 
with herself for speaking of it as “‘ her 
after she had seen his look. ‘There was a sort 
of feeling in her mind that she’d 
unwittingly, 


? island, 


somehow, 
hit a fellow when he was down, 
and in her charmingest way she tried to mak 
amend ** No; we came over to look at it. 


But the boy who brought us was frightened, 


and rowed away and left us,’? smiled Chri 

** And we've been here all night. ‘The villagers 
seem to think the island eerie. It must be on 
account of that great bare patch of ground. 
Have you just come over? For if you have a 





boat we should so very much like to get back 
to Ardentilly as soon as possible.’’ 

** Here all night? I have camped here m 
self, as a boy. But it must b fferent for 
young ladies No, there’s nothing to fear: 
these legends spring up. And the bare patch 
has always been there for nerations. Ye 
I came over this morning, and I am due back 
to my steamer by ten o’clock k ving this 
coast as I have done, I charte: ll boat 
early this morning at Killip Vie 1 ca 
down for a—last look. I woul f cour 
willingly row you back to Ardentilly if I could 
But perhaps you would accompar I t 
Killip instead, and take a boat from the pi 
there. I cannot be late back, on a nt of th 
Steamer’s times for sailing. Ar 
is travelling with me. You see, w ire taki 
a steamer trip round the Wester Isl f 
her health.” 

** Oh, I see.” The story rather 
vague. But we were both so thankful to have 
left the island behind, for a whil t least, that 
we did not trouble ourselves about our 
deliverer’s holiday arrangement We list 
instead to hi tories of the 1 \ t 
is a place with a strange atmospher f it 
own. As tl th it is hidir »”» He brol 
off. ‘*I could not have parted with it un 
less ” Here he broke off a I ‘ft 2 
been there for an hour or so before I saw you, 
he uid * I have pronmu ed my litt 1ughter 

Ile broke off again in the same strange 
disjointed way, and hardly spol in 

We id 4 l-bye to him at Killip Pier 
Phet he just caught hi t AT we 
hartered a boatman, without ar fficulty at 
ill, and were back at Ardentilly by lunch 
til 

But it was ‘Aen that we 1 i the scol 
that | sup} n we deserved I Chris’s 
father it was. Ite had been w for {ror 
Edinburgh by one of the frant I , as we 
might have that he would be. And h 
had hut 1 up by the night’ t He had 

ly I i 1 the h f t t t 

ha A il i ACr | Ra \ t trer 
bling] 1, and just ff t 
the island to fetch . 

“ But, daddy, I fold Rab not to tell. Us 
sack him, please! ”’ 

** T will do no such thing.’? Major Bartlett 


tone was icy. I began to discover that fathers 
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who give islands as birthday presents mightn’t 
always be so indulgent as they seemed. Chris 
might hold high a dignified head, but princess- 
airs were of no use at all. ‘* Dad, don’t be so 
magisterial and unkind,’’ she begged at last. 
“We've had an awful night. Look at Gwen 
here; she had no sleep for the ¢ De’il’s eyes’! 

“De’ils fiddle-sticks! I’ve no pity for 
either of you. You yourself, Chris, shouldn’t 
have led her into such a scrape.”’ 

“ Well, here zs the eye, anyway!’ persisted 
Chris, handing over the glittering stone. 
“And if the laird hadn’t taken pity on 
us -” 

“JT am exceedingly grateful to him.’? Major 
Bartlett took the stone, but spared no interest 
for the ** De’il’s eye.”? He went on speaking 
without glancing at it. ‘‘ It’s a strange case, 
his sale of the island. I was with the lawyer 
yesterday, and I was telling him that before 
I signed the papers I'd better tell him that I 
wasn't sure that the place was worth what 
was being asked for it. It was then that he 
told me that the owner, this Professor Angus, 
was only parting with it under extremity. His 
only daughter—quite a child—is taken ill. A 
particularly sad case of lung trouble. Money 
badly needed to save her. Davos, I sug- 
gested, but the lawyer didn’t seem to think 
that the family could bear expense. So you 
saw him? Yes, I understood he had taken 
the child on one of these cheap trips round the 
islands.”? Major Bartlett picked up the stone, 
glanced at it in an unseeing way, and then 
lifted it up suddenly again and stared at it 
intently. ‘* Where did you get this, Chris? ” 
he asked suddenly and sharply. 

“Daddy, on that great bare piece of the 
island. I’ve told you. ‘Where no blade 
grows,’ like Rab said.’? But Chris’s tone was 
low. She had almost forgotten the island and 
Its mysteries. She—and I as well—were re- 

mbering the look in the professor’s eyes as 
he had looked at his island for the last time, 
nd as he had spoken to us of his daughter. 

It's—just a glittering stone,’ said Chris 
rather wearily. ‘* What does it matter? Oh, 
lad, couldn't we do something for the poor 


? 


ud? Couldn’t we pay yore than two hun- 


red pounds for that island?” 

But I hardly heard her, really, for I was 
Watching Major Bartlett's face. There was 
something in that stone which interested him 
tremendously ; there was no doubt of that. He 
ifted it and weighed it in his hand. Then 


looked up and spoke again. ‘“‘On a dare 
P ce of ground, you say. Oh, yes, I’ve heard 
- legend of the ‘blasted ground’ from the 
wyer, Just a villager’s tale, he said. But, 
Chris, was this stone fhere? ”’ 


“Yes, dad.” 
~ And there were more of them,’”? I ven- 
tured, “1 think. For in the night, under the 
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moonlight, I saw the ground glitter in several 
places.”’ 

“Well!” said Major Bartlett. He seemed 
to forget us. He was excited in a deep-down, 
queer way. There was no doubt of that. “ If 
this is true—what I’m beginning to guess,” he 
said slowly, ‘‘ the situation is changed—en- 
tirely. Why, this is undoubtedly copper ore. 
Can’t be anything else! And ’’—he spoke de- 
liberately—‘‘ if there’s more of it on that bare 
patch—why, that goes to prove that the soil 
must be rich in copper salts, and if so is 
He seemed to be weighing his thoughts as he 
uttered them. 

** But, dad, copper salts—who wants them? 
Why on earth——” 

“My dear, if you’d had the experience 
which I’ve had you’d know that any soil rich 
in copper salts can produce no vegetation of 
any kind. Certainly the existence of copper 
in the soil of the Highlands is not suspected, 
but if it were proved that there are rich lodes 
of copper on that island——’’ He broke off. 
** Of course, scientific investigation would be 
necessary, but the peculiar barrenness of the 
soil leads me to imagine——”’ 

‘** Then—that would solve the ‘ De’il’s fut’ 
story,’’? Chris broke in. 

‘““And more. The financial straits of the 
Anguses, also, my dear, if the island were still 
in their hands. But—it belongs to you!” 

** Dad, I won’t have it. I'll give it back. 
D’you mean to say that if there’s a copper 
mine there, or something, that they could make 
tons of money out of it and save that kiddie’s 
life? Dad, if the island’s mine I’m not going 
to keep it. Wangle it back to them!” 

‘** My dear, there’s more to it than that. The 
poor chap Angus hasn’t the cash to spare, 
I suspect, even to test the copper lodes, not 
even if it were his. The expense would be 
great, even though the prospects are stupend- 
ous. We might form a syndicate—— Yes, 
Chris, my dear, I see your plan. The child 
shall benefit!’”? For Chris was sobbing— 
partly on account of the night out, and also 
because of all the adventures, one on the top 
of another; but mostly, I think, at the idea 
of the little child. 





<sSe 

That’s two years ago now. Chris and I were 
in the Fourths then. We’re both in the Lower 
Sixth now, and Penelope Angus is at Deer- 
bourne, too, down in the Third, and as healthy 
a kid as any one of the rest of us, after two 
winters in the South. And her father has 
given up professoring, and he’s something or 
other very high up in Chris’s father’s syndi- 
cate, and though the island still belongs to 
Chris, yet the Anguses are able to live up at 
Ardentilly again now. And—well, that’s all, 
except that I’m going up there again this 
summer for most of the hols. 
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From t h e K 1 tc h en - The Love Romance of 


to a Crown 


an Emperor 


By W. Greenwood 


» No. 5 of “ The Worlds Most Beautiful Love Stories” 


UROPE has probably never had a 
Sovereign more complex than Peter I 
of Russia, one of the greatest soldiers 
of his day, whose destructive sword swept 
from Sweden to the Dardanelles. 
Statesman and King and 
buffoon—one Emperor, the in- 
carnation of dignity; the next, carousing 
with common soldiers 


l-urope 
semi-savage, 


hour the 


or gloating over the 
sufferings of the victims of knout and 
strappado—he was the strangest jumble of 
contradictions who has worn the 
[mperial purple. 

“He chose his friends,” we are told, 
“among the common herd, looked after his 
household like any shopkeeper, and sought 
his pleasure where the populace 
generally finds it.” It was thus fitting that 
he should make an Empress of a laundry- 
maid, who had no beauty to commend her 
to his favour, and whose attraction in his 
eyes was probably that she had a clever 
tongue, youth and robust health, with un- 
failing spirits and amiability—a 
combination which might well appeal to a 


ever 


lower 


good 


man so sated and of such a gloomy tempera- 
ment as Peter the Great. 

When Martha Skovronski, daughter of a 
peasant father and a serf mother, first 


opened her eyes in a hovel in a small 


Livonian village in the year 1685, she 
eemed as far removed from greatness as 
from Mars; and she considered herself a 


fortunate girl when, one day in 
found herself installed 
in the 


1702, she 
maid-of-all-work 
house of the Lutheran pastor of 
Marienburg, to scrub his floors, act as 
nurse to his children and wait on his resi- 
dent pupus. 


It was not long. however, before Martha 


found herself surrounded by the perils and 
horrors of war, with R an host be- 
ieging Marienbure: and the limax came 
when the commandant, un to defend 
the town any longer against ich over 
whelm Id , al muunced | nt tron to 
blow up the fortress, and warned the in 





bitants to leave the town, 
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Between the alternatives of death wit 
the walls and the enemy without. P: 
Gliick chose the latter, and sally 
with his family and maid-servy 
himself on the mercy of the Russians, 
promptly packed him off to Moscow 
prisoner. As for Martha, she was 
behind, a by no means reluctant hostage. 

Peter’s 








soldiers, now that victory wa 


assured, were holding revel. They receive 
the new prisoner with open arms, ai 
aimost before she had wiped the tears fror 
her eyes, she was dancing gaily to tl 


music of fiddles with the arm of a sold 


round her waist. Suddenly a feart 
explosion overthrew the dancers, cut tl 
music short, and left the servant-m 
fainting with terror in the arms of a 


dragoon. 

Such was the dramatic manner in w 
the maid-of-all-work danced her way 
history, little dreaming to what dizzy he 
her nimble feet were to carry her, 

For a time we find Martha sharing tl 
life and work of the camp, a popular fi 


i 





with the soldiers, to whom her merry 
and her good nature appealed stror 
Next we see her transported as law 


maid to the household of Menshikoff, t 

Tsar’s chief favourite, and it wa 

playing this humble réle that a dran 

experience came to revolutionize her lit 
One day the Tsar, calling on hi 

was astonished to see the cleanlir 

surroundings and his person. “How 

contrive,” he asked, “to have I 

so well kept, and to wear such f1 

dainty linen?” Menshikoff’s ansv 

“to open a door through which the Sov 

perceived a handsome girl, apron 

sponge in hand, bustling from chair t 

ind going from window to wind 


the window pane ‘—a vision of I 
which made such a powerful appeal 
Majesty that he bee oe dan introd ict 
the pot to the lady of the pong 
The most daring writer i hi on 
carcely devise a more rom 
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than this between the Autocrat of Russia 
and the red-armed, bustling cleaner of the 
and he would certainly 
never to build on it the 
romance of which it was the prelude. 

What it was in the young peasant woman 
that first attracted the Emperor it is difficult 
Of beauty she had none, save per- 
haps such as lies in youth and rude health. 
Her pictures in the Romanoff Gallery at 
Petrograd show a singularly plain woman, 
with a large, round peasant face, the most 

mspicuous feature of which is a hideously 
turned-up nose. Large protruding black 

es and a plump figure complete a present- 
ment of the typical household drudge. 

Sut, whatever the attraction, we know 
that, after his first sight of the laundry- 
maid, Peter’s visits to Menshikoff became 
more and more frequent, and culminated 
one day in the transporting of her to the 
Imperial Palace—soon followed by a secret 


m 


window-panes ; 


have ventured 


to say. 


triage. 
But if Catherine (as Martha had now 
lacked physical graces, she had a 
rare gift of diplomacy, as the following 
story, among many others, proves. When 
he took up her residence in her new home, 
Waliszewski tells us, “her eyes shortly fell 
Forthwith, 
addressed her 
wsband: ‘Who put those ornaments here? 
If they come from you, how could you think 


I needed them to make me love you?’ ” 


pecome 


m certain magnificent jewels. 


into 


eee 
irsting 


tears, she 


She had, moreover, an unfailing cheer- 
fulness and goodness of heart which quickly 
endeared her to the moody and capricious 
ter. In his frequent fits of 
iritability verged on 
power to 


nervous 
madness, she 
him and 
Her very voice had 
igic to arrest him in his worst rages; 
hen the fit of 





which 
lone had the soothe 


> him to sanity. 





such it 
away she 
uld “take his head and caress it tenderly, 


madness (for 


ndoubtedly was) was passing 


ng her fingers through his hair. Soon 
gfrew drowsy and lept, leaning against 
= ‘ 

Dreast, For two or three hours she 


uld sit motionless, waiting for the cure 


umber always brought him, until at last 
e awoke cheerful and refreshed.” 

the Livonian peasant 
root in the heart of the 


indispensable 





s} ame 
‘0 him. Wherever hi 

stant companion—1in 
9 loreign Courts 
Wit 


went she was his 
camp or on visits 
. where she was received 
4 the honours due toa queen. And not 
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only were her presence and her ministrations 
infinitely pleasant to him; her prudent 
counsel saved him from many a blunder 
and mad excess, and on at least one 
occasion saved his army from destruction. 

The letters that passed between this oddly- 
assorted couple are eloquent of affection and 
devotion. To Peter, his kitchen-queen was 
“friend of my heart,” “dearest heart,” and 
“dear little mother,” He complains 
pathetically, when away with his army, “I 
am dull without you—and there is nobody 
to take care of my shirts.” When Catherine 
once left him on a round of visits, he grew 
so impatient at her absence that he sent a 
yacht to bring her back, and with it a note: 
“When I go into my rooms and find them 
deserted, I feel as if I must rush away at 
once. It is all so empty without thee.” 

And each ietter is accompanied by a 
present—now a watch, now some costly lace, 
and again a lock of his hair or a simple 
bunch of dried flowers; while she returns 
some such homely gift as a little fruit or a 
fur-lined waistcoat. On both sides, too, a 
vein of jocularity runs through the letters, 
as when Catherine addresses him as “ Your 
Excellency, the very illustrious and eminent 
Prince General and Knight of the crowned 
Compass and Axe”’; and when Peter, after 
the Peace of Nystadt, writes: “According 
to the Treaty, I am obliged to return all 
Livonian prisoners to the King of Sweden. 
What is to become of thee, I don’t know.” 
To which she answers, with true wifely (if 
affected) humility: “I am your servant; 
do with me as you will; yet I venture to 
think you won’t send me back.” 

Nothing, indeed, could exceed the de- 
votion of the “Autocrat of all the Russias,” 
to his Empress of the laundry. To others 
he might be the despot, in many of his 
moods unapproachable, to her he 
always the devout, tender and chivalrous 
lover. Her future and that of the children 
she bore him were alwzys an object of 
solicitude to him; 
when he was leaving Mcscow to join his 
army, we find him leaving behind him a 
note to the effect that “if, by God’s will, 
anything should happen to certain 
moneys should be paid to “Catherine Vas- 
silevska and her daughter.” 

By 1712, Peter had decided that it was 
time to proclaim Catherine to the world as 
his wife and Empress; and we see hin: in 
his Admiral’s uniform standing by her side 
at the altar, with a brilliant retinue of 


was 


and as early as 1708, 


me,” 
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Court ofticial her own 
rhe 


With 


and with 
littl daughters s bridesmaids 
wedding was preceded by an interview 


the Dowager-k-mpress and h Princess 


isters, in which Peter de intention 


to make Catherine formally and publicly 
his wife, and commanded them to pay het 


the rm pect due to he new 


but a few 
vears earlier, had rubbed Pastor Gliick’s 
window 
panes, in all her new splendours as Empress 
her, in her 
from flatter- 


tent. 


veautiful 


7 


r, indeed, 


lid that of his army which idolized her to a 


mat S| might ive no boudoir graces; 
but at least she was a typical soldier’s wite, 


and cut a brave tigure as she reviewed the 


troop r rode at their head in her uniform 
{ (srena ( cap oh hared all the 
hardships and dangers of campaigns with 
a smile on het liy . leepn r on the hard 
ground, and standing in the trenches with 
the bullets whistling about her ears, and 
men dropping to right and left of her. 


Not wa 


her. She was as proud of her h ble origin 
as if she had been cradled in a palace. Ts 
Prince and Amba L¢ he would talk 
freel tt! aa when she \v s a household 
drudge nd loved to remind her husband 
of the time when his Empress used to wash 
shirts for his favourite “Though, no 
loubt, 1 have other laundresse ibout 
vou, } wrote to him once, “the old one 
neve reets you.” 

Nor did she forget her poor relations in 
Live One | he a_ postilion, he 
ype acl lt t ced to her 
husband, and obtained a | pet for 
1im; and to her o | and ter 
she sent tre lent 4} ent ind I ot 
mone More she couk t 1 do during 
het isband’ lifetime:  % e om 
turn came to the t é e brought the 
whole famil post », she ike farm 
labours and serf, the ‘ T lat ( 

to het pital, installed t mptuc 
ipart t er |] ( et em in 
the t { \ t ‘ na Ve them 
large fortunes and titl of nobility 





And 


born, played the réle of Queen w 


seldom has a woman, however 


dignity, tact and = gracw ne | 


exalted position of ILmp 


maid practised the same dip 


which he had won Pet 

Politics ie left severely al 

a torbidding back on all atte ) 

her in State intrigues; but 

ready to protect those who a] lt 
for help, and to use her influence w 

husband to procure pardon or | 
pul hment for those who had { 

his displeasure, 


When 


on came to its tragic den 


the Tsar’s 
death, her own son became 
tive to the throns 
Peter te | 


complet I it 


chain that bound 


recelved lt 


now to place he 


head of the mothe f 4 
1 l Ipre nit hone 
Wonderful tales are told 


or Ua 


shit 


herine s Coron: 


good enou 


Winter Palace Lhe \ 
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“*]T might have done something, too, once 
great aspirations, but the home swallowe 


Capitalizing 
the Home 


OCIOLOGISTS tell us that the decay 


of the home is destroying the very 
foundation OF society hey ask us 
vely to rescut it, for the welfare otf the 
\s a clue to our method of rescue, 

they hand is tl Tact Society hitherto 
as evolved 3 titutior to meet it desires. 
Ubviously, then, we must find the answers 


» certain question What are the desires 
SOCK to-da Tow may the home 
leet them And how shali we sell this 
titution to ( eople ¢ Satislactory an- 
vi to these questior hould show us 
to make the home productive and 
table how, in briet, to « ipitalize the 


In the Good Old Days 
the home, says the 
abode, place OI rest, 








dictionary, is “an 
security, residence of 
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» she said. ‘I had 
d me up’ ’—»y. 946 


Drawn by 
frank Raymond 


By 
Emily Newell Blair 


a tamily or household But in the good 
old days it was much more than that. A 
man’s castle, it was the workshop of 
women. It was a tactory and a socializing 


machine all in one—-a social, mental and 
wherein. the child = ab- 
sorbed those ideas that nourished his 
psychical as well as his physical body. All 


the virtues that make a good citizen he 


moral incubator 


the re ae quired loyalty and self-restraint 
among others In that mimic state he en- 
joved the protection and tasted the dis 


cipline of government. But it was more 


than a factory, more than a cradle, school 
room, mentor and socializer of the young. 
It was the fountain of domestic happiness 
called by Cowper “that only bliss of 
Paradise that has survived the fall.” 
Reading such apostrophes as this, the 


scoffer is moved to ask why the lexico- 
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gtapher defines homely as “of or belonging 


to a household,” “rude, coarse”; why 


home-bred means “uncultivated, artless, 
rude; ” k g youths have 


ever homely wits.” A suspicion intrudes 
q 
1 


why “home-keepin 
that even in those good o 
have been a reverse of the ideal; one is 
tempted to ask if ti 


1 days there may 


factory-incubator- 
fountain home was all that sociologists 


maintain, 


Is Home Life Diminishing ? 











agri ilture Se when it was foun ] more 
protitable to conduct industri el ewhere 
they were taken from. the me, ' 
women, of course, were compe 
the industries in orden to add to the fami 
income. But no accusation o 


hess is brought against thes 
were forced to other }O 
making. It is the women who prefer ot 
jobs to home-making who are the cr 

at the bar. To find the cause of th 





popularity of the home, one n 
ut that the home was a “going con- What caused these women to leave it. WW 
cern” is undebatable. It had a monopoly of | 1s it that women who so short t 
female labour, a mono of the in were content to rule over an « 
dustri a monopoly of child-rearing-—was variously called a home, mv 
the gigantic trust of the Middle Ages. To from it: 
day who will deny that the home is a Perha S some experienc will tell t 
“diminishing concern’? Buying has re story. 
placed weaving, spinning, pottery, cutlery 
and hardware-making. Its glory as a Lack of Servants 
textile institution has faded. It retain Mrs. D—— has a n 
only one industrial feature—that of the has gathered the acquisit 
food-plant. As an incubator it is deserted  yeai It is the latest 
for the hool, the hospital, the church. elephant-grey carpet 
(nd its failure as a fountain of bliss may  cealed behind lacque: 
be inferred from the estimate based by less William and Mary | 
statisticians on the present divorce-rate. Quinze m room, i 
Adam-like, sociologists blame the woman library, with chintz 
for the depreciation of the home. One boudoir - labour-savil y 
authority says that it is the self-assertion  pantries, and last and most import 
and self-interest of the women that has ervants’ quarters. For 
made family life unstable. “It would elaborate plant has been 
cem,” he asserts, ‘“‘that the labour of D remains ‘n a small apartr 
married women outside the home should bie hotel. And whi Be no « 
be forbidden by the state except in certain be found to occupy the : 
instances. What he advocate 1 that bedroom , use the tiled bat! nad ¢ 
home rvice ould be « lsoryv, like ervant dini roon \ [ D 
the Prussian military service, with only cannot operate an « 
this diffe e—where the ier W m- all by herself. W1 
pressed for a term « eal the in’ would — be ubmereed ) 
ente ( yuld be fe I do dist plaintively L\ 4 
uished lit at least a) liki lrudg Wi] 
tinguished—write eT VICE nd nothe ids sery 
acrifice is 1 I t ood nothe had slave \\ 
ind mot rhood,” ~. e and 1 I come of a ock « 
fanticide were e 1 the period of M \\ has a large 
comp \ ot pt very livable, but it t 
aoe ete ape 3 vorking-1 ( 
i t eq porvie 
Women who Prefer Other Jobs ha full « 
Instead of beratis women for their wil othe eople bee 
In o t if ther kee iv own at | ‘ 
Inay not ( or the oo bie ! <M 
exodu f | bee uid t ‘ Is Of 
that ‘ ! it i " the est t 
che tpt to tribut ’ < to Wa wi rhe il alte ( Ve 4 
he gave uy t t might take up her drive and several hours off eve 




















Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin's Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Kecommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 


bookiet jor Mothers ana Sample of Melisn's 
Sood on receipt o/ 6d. stamps on application (o— 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 


4 valuable 
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value — 
RONUK ts obtainable every 


where in tins in all sizes - 
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RONUK 


x= Home Polisher 
to clean and polish 
thoroughly. easily 


= Theres nothing like 


RonuK 


‘Unequalled as a 
cleanser and lasting 
polish. Nothing has 
the same refreshing 
smell & antiseptic 


RONUK HOME POLISHER 
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LHe iy, 


WORTH TO SELECT FROM 


Call at Jelks & Sons and judge for your- 
self how you can furnish, or add to the 
furnishings of your home, with furniture 
of choice design and workmanship— 
second-hand, but equal, and in many cases 
superior, to new—at prices that will meet 
with the dictates of practical economy. 
Should you be unable to call, the Special 
Bargain List, issued monthly, will be 
sent to you iree On request, 


A leisurely inspection of the huge stock 
contained in the showrooms that cover 
an area exceeding 250,000 square feet, 
every floor and every corner of which 
has its own attractive features, will prove 
both interesting and profitable. 


of Antique Furniture—the work of the 
masters of a bygone age. 


Prompt attention to country orders. 


| Business Hours: 9 to8; Thursdays, close '$! 


at 1; Saturdays, 9 p.m. 
AND 


W. JELKS SONS 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N.7. 


y Tube to th 


000 Mg mets, ttt 
Se Ld “rseeeaseree* 


Here ‘4: 
'Z: also you will find an exceptional display 
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pri. 6 glee 
BO 327577TL tA" 
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You Cannot Do Better Than Take 
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Beechams Pills 



































worth it in 


3. W— says it is every 

ay, even though it keeps her pretty busy 

prepare the meals and take care of the 

rse’s room, and sometimes her patience 

strained when she sees that lady walk 

ff tor he! leisure vhen she herself has 

finished the dishe “Vou see, it 1s 

{1 to get u ed to We alway had our 

e at home Bat ve got to do it, for 
hildren’ ake 


They must not be 
lected, even though the kitchen is.” 
cooks too,” ] sug- 


ou replace the one 





She shook he1 


ae) 
it I persisted “Couldn’t you get a 
the ience-graduate from a college 
in your kitchen, as Mrs. S runs 
’ She shook her head with 
1 smile Impossible! Tk would 
ver stan fo t t's bad enough to 
Mr » n he family, but a cook! 
\fter next week we wi take our mea at 3 
So we could take the experiences of many 
) to the same cause for the 
ng of the old food-plant: No servants 
ceep it up and do the drudgery of home 
Che Mrs. D’s and Mi W's fill 
tels and boarding-hous« They are 
he women who are said to have “lost 
mic standing 
But what « the servants themselves? 
Why have they left home service 
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tl service. She 
is always there to fill the gap. 
h 


to an extent, compete with 


1e evaluation of household 
Servants, 
Cl low-priced 


lahour. 


Scorn for Home Work 
There is a 


have left the 





second reason why servants 


home. entirely aside from 
the feudal relations of mistress to maid, a 
household labout 


that does not adhere to other labour offered 


ocial adheres to 


women, ‘This left-over from a 


stloma 18 a 


ocial system that necessarily taught men 
When all 
those 

labour other than 


Since all 


to scorn women’s work. men 


men 
warfare, 


were heghtel society suspected 


who preferred 
of being labour was 


cowards. 


done in the home, society naturally scorned 


men who did any home work as “unworthy 
of a place among the warriors 


lessly 


self instead of the 


Thought- 
work it- 


4 oclety came to scorn the 


cowardice which was 





supposed to prompt the doing of it. As 
various. kinds of household work were 
taken from the home, the stien 


la Was Tre- 


moved ven laundry work done in a 


laundry, and done in a_ bakery, 


enough, But 


the scorn for home work and the ones who 


cooking 
are now considered man 


persists. 


do it still } 


Can Earn More Elsewhere 





And what of the millions of housewives, 





neither rvants nor employers of ser- 

Household Labour vants Why do they, the last group to 

leave the home, becom« ncreasinely rest- 

and its Small Reward less under the status of home maket ? For 

] t t ans\ r is that household labour the ame eason that the servants left the 

( t 1 other work now. offered home. Rita Young, for instance, takes a 

It ‘ to understand wl this tlyet 1 business because 1e finds home- 

i , Since the supply of labour, making ungainful. Rita is a young married 

the d women’s only opportunity woman who likes to keep house. She has 

it the | ymie, \ gre ite! a pict P| que cottage which she keeps 

the ind, the price was corre immaculately. Her home is her dissipation, 

LOW Mistre ( and masters her hobb i ler amusement Her time is 

jjusted the evaluation of that se1 given to reading of women’s magazines, 

© the wage le of that da cannot trvu new desserts, Making new curtains, 

iyust it qui y to the price which is paintin over furniture nd improving het 

esult of the demand for those labourers technique | was surprised, therefore, when 

ere very day men and women, no she told me that she was going to take an 

tter how at their need fot service, ofiice position The reason not diffi- 

Teluse to pay ove i. fixed sum for house- cult to ascertain, She wanted to take a 

i CTV ICE ceca e @ 1 't worth it.” holiday She needed a new coat. She had 

\ man, generous in all else to his family, not been able to save money for either from 
1 down the law that “the maximum her household altowanc 

e for our cool pound a But [ said, ow are you going to 

Weel Competition unpaid manave your housework She explained 

abou r, the | isew1fe also holds down that she would have someone in to do the 
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**Why is it that women who were content 
to rule a home a short time ago now 
run away from it?’”’ 

hard work, would take her “heavy meal” 

at noon, as her husband would, and get up 

a mack” in the evening. “But, Rita,” I 

expostulated, “when you have paid fo 

your lunches and the woman, will there be 
much left for the holiday: She laughed. 

‘But | won’t pay for the woman. Paul 


will have to do that. What I make in this 


way 1S my own What I save is not—in 


fact, there is no margin for my saving 
She shrugged her shoulders. “There is 
nothing like an object lesson, you know 
Pay ng that woman wi make Paul under- 
stand that my time and my labour have 
a monetary value—at least I hope it will.’ 


} 
Che number of women lke Rita is larg 


they are leaving the home because they 


can earn more elsewhere—housekeeping 


pavs only board and lodging. 


Household Service is Menial 





Wives 
the 


are as 
idea 
menial as are the serva 
want to be “as good as an 
Mrs. CcC—— is one of the n 
cessful housewives I know. 
really is a queen of her hou 
Her children and 
her faithful 

queenship rest upon servant 
gether, for when there are 
husband and boys help with 
and Busy she 1s 
noon to night with sewi 

ing, 





slaves. 





cookery. 


planning, 
above all dispensing those 


harming aids to | 
§ 


birthday celebrations. 
- phe re of the home is 
Cowper had in | 


spoke of domest 


Bound by Home Ties 








But not long ago Mrs. C- att 
great Civic meeting. Wor 
acclaimed for their p 
came into her eyes weet 
something, too, once,” she I 
talent [ had great 
home swallowed me u 


Oh, 
splendid 
life?’ I 


worth 


how can yo 
sons, 
asked * You 
while.” 
‘You can say ; 
broader. Any ervant co 


do 

Any servant could not do 
done. Hers is a h 
fession But she ex] 
opinion of household lalx ‘ 
making: that there i mething 
omething menial about 

If then, the hom« to be 
profession of home-makin 


a gainful occupation 


demanding high abiliti 
roar that now goes on ove 
insolvency of the hom: 

as testimony to the va 

hold 
inveighing a 


"HK] OF 





much victims 
that household ser 


her husban 
Nor doe 





a-_ 
































And yet society did not institute the 


home for services promised to it. No one 
foresaw that the home would exert a 
socializing influence on children. No one 


created it to meet a preconceived ideal. 
Men and women needed food to eat and 
clothes to wear, a roof to shut out rain 
and cold, safety from wild animals and 
human enemies. Because men were strong 
of arm and fleet of foot, they undertook the 
business of hunting the animals and fight- 
ing the enemies; because someone must 
stay with the children, women prepared the 
food and clothes under the roof they set up. 
[hus evolved the home with the division 
of labour whereby women exchanged cook- 
ing and skin-tanning, grain-growing and 
pottery-making for protection from capture 
or sudden death. 


Safety from Destruction 





So woman did not conjure up self- 
sacrifice, obedience, loyalty, self-subordina- 
tion, and on that foundation build a home, 
though many writers would have us think 
so. Woman worked inside the home be- 
cause there she could secure protection; she 
cooked and sewed and farmed because thus 
she could pay for safety. She was not 
sacrificing herself, she was saving herself 
from destruction. On that very self- 
nterest, so decried by modern teachers, was 
the home grounded. 

But there were by-products of the home— 
treat monuments they are to 
reative ability. 


woman’s 
She made the home more 
than a place of abode. She invented the 
oven, the chimney, the chimney-corner, the 
kitchen, dining-room, separate __ bed- 
chambers, the family room. She set up, 
n partnership with her husband, a sort of 
home government. She created an atmo- 
sphere that worked upon men’s emotions. 
\nd now because the domesticated man 
‘loves no music so well as his kitchen 
lock and the airs the logs sing to him as 
hey burn on the hearth,” she is told that 
‘self-sacrifice, loyalty, self-subordination ” 
must teach her to find music in a washing- 

hine and the airs the dishes sing as they 
latter into the pan. Is it any wonder she 
tebels when her very successes bind her in 





May it be Possible to Win Her Back ? 
In self-interest woman created the home. 
n self-interest she is And, 


] ° e 
Wicked creature that she is, she refuses to 





leaving it. 
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come back because self-sacrifice is a virtue ! 
But hold, may it not be possible to win her 
back by an appeal to that very self-interest 
that is taking her away? True, the city 
has taken over the protection for which 
woman sought the home. Here the police- 
man replaces the husband. And yet who 
has not seen with pity the loneliness of 
the homeless woman who contemplates 
spending the decline of life without com- 
panionship or a nook of refuge from the 
tempestuous world? There comes a time 
in every life when the world is a battle- 
ground, or a jungle wild; then one finds 
protection against the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune only in that. place 
fortified by the love and faith and under- 
standing of those who share one’s fortunes. 
Complex, cruel, modern civilization in- 
creases rather than diminishes the need, for 
woman’s protection. And what else but a 
home may offer it? 

The shop and the school now supply the 
tools and materials for her work, whether 
of hardware or of the brain, which the home 
once provided. Yet who works success- 
fully by tools alone? There must be a 
force other than muscular behind them. 
The worker must have 
couragement, stimulation. 


incentive, en- 


Wages—but no Home 





As Rita Young said, wages instead of 
marriage may supply maintenance and food. 
But we still need shelter. “Wherever I 
hang my hat,” goes the song, “is home, 
sweet home to me.” And wherever we 
shelter our heads from the sky, sunny or 
When 


all other denotation passes from the name, 


overcast, must be our actual home. 


we will call our rooftree home. It thus 
appears that woman’s need for shelter, for 
protection, and for those incentives that 
give zest to labour is best met, even to-day, 
by the home. 

“Many in turn have been the domiciles of 
this home; wigwam, 
shanty, farmhouse, castle, 
ment, flat. The form 
demands on it change. 


dug-out, log-cabin, 
tene- 
changes as the 
Since the modern 
woman demands products that are psychic 
character, the home 
may take a still different form. The scale 
of the house may be lessened. An apart- 
ment may supply those needs better than a 


castle. 


chateau, 


rather than material in 


1 am minded of a very modern home, a 


duplex apartment of seven rooms which 
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one an_ institution, it is the man who must capita- 
by side, lize it. 
husband, | heard a man say ré thy ‘Well, I 
ly-made don’t mind what m if lor In politic 
all only she’) Keep n vokin tor me 
nakine \nd I wondered: “Do you want her to keep 
wd and on cooki ; keep oO cooking — fo1 
by the nothin: That he ¢ x of the ques- 
lo tion. 
ind in Lf he will to pay for the cooking, he 
mak las the m¢ ) of ke | | wife at it. 
The wage-¢ ig husband might, as sug- 
d desire gested, ] her the ba ce between what 
» pay the house and family would cost if all 
it has ihbour wer hired ” 1 what the house 
a home- and fami ctually cx he wife coutd 
petition pend < e tl \\ she desired, 
C1 t] h ( Y t i i t ppl pel 
must centage I r wages vin account, 
ain t ol ind-sickne irance of all 





Husbands 


y 
IN) 


ever laboured 
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obligation to shoulder the entire support of 
the family. And absoiute fairness between 
man and wife demands that she pay het 
own living expenses and that the upkeep of 
children be divided between her husband 
and herself. If she were paid the marke 
value of woman’s labour, she would prob- 
ably be able to meet her share of the demand 
with a margin remaining. Of course, many 
wives would find the balance small; but 
then many men find it very small. The 
results would be independent of the amount. 
Domestically inclined women, like Rita 
Young, would not go into business fer a 
small wage, and because man appreciates 
what he pays for, the husbands would value 
home-making as never before. 

There are other ways for the husband to 
make the home remunerative to the wife. 


- 


He may regard her as a tenant to whom 


he has rented property. He gets the rent 
on the property in comfort and food and 
shelter; she gets the crops. Or he may 
regard her as manager for the firm who is 
paid partly in salary and partly in an in- 
terest in the busines Or, best of all, he 


may regard the home as a partnership to 


which the wife brings her experience and 
ability, and the husband the capital, and 
from which each shares equally the profits. 
In some homes the husband will put in 


more money than the wife puts in ability 


and experience; 1h that case the pront 
could not in fairness be equally divided. 
Sometimes, too, the wife would put far more 
ability and experience into the home than 


he man would put money; then the large 


hare of the prohts shou 1 go to her. 


Where will the Money Come From ? 





f 
And where, will be asked, are these 
profits to come from? Who to buy the 
product of the home Before we ca 
know who will purchase the products of ( 
home, we must see what those products are 
First of all, shelter, food, clothes, or to be 
more particular, a place to live, to leep, to 
eat, and entertain one’s friends, three meals 
a day, and_ clothe that are mended 
cleaned, baths, lights to read by, and bed 
clothes to ecp under The there are the 
imponderable product comitort ease, 
appreciation; but these we | e mentioned 
before And last of all. the } } 
crease of earning pow: ot the man, the 
actual wealth he ha ecaust t the 
ind encouragement and impetus viven 


by the home, managed to a imutlate 
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AMBROSIA 
Seve.SS6a2 MILK CHOCOLATE 


“§ 
“The Glory of 
Devon in 

a Packet 






Delicious, Nourishing, Sustaining. 


5d., 10d., and 1/8 Cakes, and 5d, and 10d. Packets 
Neapolitans). Of everyone selling Confectionery. 


James Pascrirt, Lrp., London, S.E. 
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CORDIAL. 
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SQUASH. 
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Delicious cooling 
drinks 


instant with plain or 


made in an 


aerated water. 
No sugar needed. 
Get a bottle to-day. 
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“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
and theSHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED 
L25,000 


TO PREVENT CURTAILMEN?® OF ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 
Patrons; Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 

President: H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 

( iyman and lreasuver: C. E, Mat EN, ) qs» M.A, 

é Ship Committee: 
F, Devitt, Esq. 
Jownt Secretaries: 

H. Bristow WALLEN and HEenry G. 
Cheques should be made payable to and sent to— 
The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arethusa"’ Training Ship, 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 
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CAPITALIZING THE HOME 





as now, those 


most fit for competition. 
Appreciating the ability required for success, 
the housewife 
helpers, 


would demand trained 


and their services. 
Thus servants would be brought back in the 


home at a new 


pay well for 


valuation. 
Interpreted in terms of profit and loss, 


the home would receive, from the husband 
a hew recognition. Just as the wage-carner 
appreciates the value of what he pays tor, 


so the capitalists would appreciate the value 
of a management that could pay dividends. 
Iie would give honour where honour would 
be due, and then the successful home-maket 
would rank with other professionals in the 
esteem of the What argument 
could not accomplish would grow naturally 
out of the monetary value placed on the 
products of home-making. 


husband. 


A Man Measures his Success 





by his Home 
Vi ry fanciful it all 


end for which 


sounds. 


And yet the 
man has eve lal | 


and 


neal sighte Iness 


ured has 


been his home children. It is only 
that he so 
Every 


his family the 


because of his 
often forgets his aim in his process. 


normal man longs to give 


eood thin of life. If he denies them pre- 
ent gratification, it is because he thinks 
this denial will bring them greater gains 


later. Our fathers signified their success by 
buildine a great brick hous So to-day a 
man measures ht uccess by his home. 
There is nothin new in the proposition 
that a husband should supply the capital 
for it What is new is the recognition of 
the fact that ( n to the home his ability 


wealth, and should, accord 





ingly, turn part hat wealth back to the 
home Chere is new in the applica 
tion of the wife’s labour to the operation o 
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What is new is the idea that this 
and 
money, 


the hom« 
labour has a should, 
draw 
he day that men accept these 


monetary value 


equally with the husband’s 


dividends. 


new ideas women will find the home more 
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making more honoured 
career. 
home will cease, 


profitable and home 
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than any other occupation o1 Chen 
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August—The Holiday Month 





Y DEAR READERS,—The exhorta- 
tions of the railway companies to 
SStravel carly’’ 


have not yet suc- 


ceeded in making us think of June and July 


a the holiday months. It is August that 
gyvests long lazy mornings On a sunny 
beac i, a sparkling sea and al he joys of 


2 
and | hope that 
many will fully realize their happy anticipa- 


the country in midsummer, 


tions One ot my He pers—a loyal adopter 
of one of the hungry children—wrote to me 
the other day: 

I wonder if, through your pages, it would 
be possible t ive I real needy person or 
child a holiday in the country or seaside during 
this summer. You would perhaps be likely to 


hear of some such person to whom it would be 


a real treat and a benefit, and I suppose readers 
would be asked t ntribute money to pay for 
this holiday.”’ 

Che same idea d already struck me, as I 
lare say it I K Othe Helpers, but the 
New Army 1 ) , and there has not been 

e to organiz collection of this kind this 
year. lL should ve 1uch like to raise a 
Hi iF Fund by ne August, and hope 
lat on t » tl I Meanwhile 
[ | ve 1 te Lave reade ’ 
} | ) thre bj et. 

lpropos of children’ Niday funds, I am 
told s hecom ditheult 
to find the moti type of country 
woman who used to be willing to house and 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In the case of money for established 
funds (e.g., Save the Children, Seamen’s 
Hostel, Dr. Barnardo's, Reedham Orphan- 
age, etc.), please send to Mrs. George 
The Quiver Office, La Belle | 
London, E.C.4, 
cheques, etc., payable to Cassell & Co., 








Sturgeon, 


Sauvage, and make | 


Ltd.; but in the case of mgney for indi- 
viduals (e.g., Mr. Dalton) and parcels of 
all kinds, please write to Mrs. Sturgeon 
for an address to which to send them. 








feed look 


children during the summer months; ¢! 


and after a series of Lond 
high cost of everything and the shortage of 
accommodation no doubt account for thi 
rather lamentable state of affairs 

If there are any who feel that they would 
enjoy their own holidays better this year fo 
having helped some who cannot afford to g 
away, I can give them the names of seve! 


to whom a change would be very ben 
and a contribution, however small, of g 
assistance. 

First and foremost, I would like to put 


another word for Mr. Dalton. His proposed 





visit to London this year is hardly a luxu 
but a real necessity, as his artificial leg 
needs attention which it can y get 
here. But the question of ways and m 

is a problem to him just now. Many sugges- 
tions for increasing his means that readet 
have kindly made have bes mpracticab 
because of his powerless right arm whicl 
unfortunately, makes only the test WOl 
possible. The scope is very mited. N 
one is more alive than Mr. Dalton hims 

the kind interest that the Army of Hel] 


has shown in him, and hi 


help is great indeed Let earn a 
more of it and have the at ‘ 
flecting on the sunny beach that 


fortunately, at the best the lot of th 
friend of ours must be a hard one, W 


at any rate helped to lighten it. H 


gt 
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Hardsome Oak Jecobean Bureau. Real Twist. 


Automatic Fall Front. Price £6 19s. 6d. 
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EAN HAT sums up the case for Smarts’ Simple System of 
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of 3 AVE: your own method of payment. 
‘is ep For thousands this simplified plan is the one alternative to 
3 = indefinite postponement of their Home Furnishing schemes 
1 0 o “ ” 
Id AYE —until they can afford “a lump sum. 
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u : : Free 3 
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“EASY 


Special 
Features: 


Soundly con- 
structed Birch | 
Frame, Best 
Englis hW e b 

20 coppere d \ 
Steel S prings 

(13 in seat, 7 

in b ack > 
Spring Edge 
Seat, covered 
in Handsome Covering 
Maximum Comfort at 


The ‘‘HOMER”’ is made in mass production by 
Discharged Soldiers, and sold direct to the public, 
thus enabling us to offer this luxurious chair at the low 


price of £5 1 5S O, carriage paid, 


Write for Sample C 


ALLDERS, Ltd., 


SOLE MANUFAC TU RERS, 


NORTH END and 
GEORGE STREET, Cro yY don. 





s, and designed to give the 


Viinimurm Cost 
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A Most Dainty 
Trade Mark 
PR tore Summer Shoe 
HE Shoe illustrated is a special 
Summer Mascot Style, with a 
very light and flexible sole made 
of a single stout piece of leather. 
It will wear surprisingly well, and 
give the maximum of comfort for 
summer wear. Easy to slip on, 
gripping firmly at the heel, lying 
M 200. snug round the ankle, this dainty 
Glacé Kid, and desirable shoe, with its neat 
buckle and patent fan trimming, is 
21/- in great demand. 
n | 4 7 =n 
AS CQ | 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NORVIC 
Booklet of Styles and Name of Nearest Agent, Post Free. 
NORVIC Shoe Co., NORWICH. 
—_ eiebimiaii ae 

oft, ind = ve com 

yn secured by the re ur f 

MFT. SOCIETY SKIN Foo. 

CHAIR the bloom of youth “ie prevents. hait 

on ta 1 4/6. Post 3d 








HAPPY FEET 


 aemreee bd bay oev CORN PLASTER 


Joint ‘L ree oor oe 1/4 
M. F. THOMPSON, 


li Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


x i Export 
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BAILEY'S ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS 


90 years’ reputation for 


BEST QUALITY 
AND COMFORT 
“VARIX 

are ¥ 


Special De Lait 
ES 

Manufacturers of TRUSS 

: and ABDOMINAL BELTS. 

ESTs 1833 Calta é 

38 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


















































THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





help for Mr. Dalton should be sent to him 


] 
direct, and wot to the othce. Iwi send his 


address by return of post. 





Then I know of two educated women, 
living | nely lives in Birmingham, who need 
a change badly, and I will gladly give pai 
ticulars to any who may teel able to do 


something for them. 


It is a long year that has noh iday. 


Generous Gifts 





An anonymous gift of £20 gave a very 


pleasant flavour to my post the other morn 


ing. Fifteen pounds was earmarked for St. 

Dunstan’s and £5 for Dr. Barnardo’s—two 
, 

enterprises very near my heart. I thank 


exceedingly for this magnificent 


1elp. My appeal for St. Dunstan’s called 
orth o m welcome and gencrous gifts 

—among them 1 from **A Well Wisher 
id ios. for “ The Sunshine Home” from 
Iwo Busine Gi 


Penny-Halfpenny Postcards 





that 
the postcard for which I persistently plead 


By the time you read this | feat 


every month will cost you mort Yet you 


will observe that I do not cease to ask 


Reader have lately r spond d 


nobly to this appeal and have thereb 


Saved 


the office such an immense amount of trouble 








and posta re that I | gladly 
mtinue the practi cost ot a 
penny-halfpenny. 
August—The Birthday Month 
It always seems to me that a great 
number of people, of whom | myself am 
e, celebrate their birthd n A ust 
in theory may not be founded on Tact, 
but at any ate | hops [ m be en 
ouraged in it by receiving many names fon 
he Topsy Puryve Birthda B : \lready 
two or three d of the mont : filled, 
he ¢ L\ C, | nh Lit { 
eader of TH OUIVER co be 1 1 tor 
eve one of t n \ tt of 


= 
= 
- 
> 


ire) 
I read with t interest | n th 
New Art fu 1 What ai idea t 
ive a birthda I ] What a number f foll 
end y i small sum inion t I 
ir one’s birt If tl “\ | we 


iving 4 


memory of 


A. C., May 4th, I send P.O. for 


as. 6d.”" 


The “Little Bit” and The Pink Book 





that of all the 
as probably the most wide- 
(It is my 
opinion that it is the cause of more so-called 
commonly sup- 
‘nce, unfortunately, 
*} do 
a little bit,” 
to find a friend— 
who would help 
I am 
And 


A few months ago I wrote 


spread and the hardest to bear 





confirms the truth of what I wrote. 
want someone to care for me 
says one whose desire is 
‘a true friendly 


me often to solve my problems while 


suffering. I stand so much alone.” 


another: ‘I think the many who enjoy the 
precious relationships of life can hardly 
enter into the feelings of those who have 
none to care ‘ the little bit.’’? They are the 
warmest-hearted who seem to be condemned 


to this sou ing isolation; and the 


rela- 





\ me—loved 
tions outlived and friends gone away. 

I have two address-books—one pink and 
one red. In the pink are the names of 


reason are 


those \ » Vv ter tor t S.0O.S, Corps— 
in the red those who send out the signal of 
Cistre ( h nat the red book 
there must be one in the pink book, or it 
neans t a call e answered. 


that a name in the red book is 


p nk book, I can 


snap the books in the face of the demon 
Loneliness and see him edge a little farthet 
way ! It is the most sfactory ex- 
pel I know d the moral is obvious : 


Fill the ink book. 


Friends Found 





Herc just two ¢ ts from many 
appreciative letters, | first is from the 
reader iffering from tuberculosis in hip 
and knee, whose appeal for ’ks, inserted 
in the June mber, met, I am glad to say, 
with a sp lid resp 

Allow 1 to expr mv grateful thanks for 
inserting my letter in your special corner of 
rHE Quiver. I have had lots of magazines and 

me ) nt I think it’s kind of 
people, don’t , to send books to people they 
have nevet I I have been very lonely lately 
is the train service is so bad through the strike. 
It 1 I inatter of over two hours more at 
night, as the train 1 husband used to come 
hor on was 5.3; now it’s ¢ then there’s a 
walk of three mil B [ n’t mind so much 

if I hav me ré i 
Miss C.’s letters are very cheering, also her 


last vear’s Quivers—I did not see any before 
I’m glad I 


this vear’ nd ch pretty pieces. 
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No Number 100 


yet, but [ am still hoping. The 99 adopters 
and all the other QUIVER supporters of the 
Save the Children I 1 ar mmensely 
appreciated at headquarters, | choes of the 
lamentable coal strike were heard in lettei 
| received from those who organize adop 
tions by a Mothe: Meeting and a class of 


little girls. In both cases the splendid 
spirit of determination not to be beaten by 
bad times is admirable: 

‘1 am so sorry to be late with Class V.’s 
subscription ; the reason is Alfreton is the centre 


of a mining district and the strike has seriously 


affected the children’s finances the 





At same 
time they still want the subscription to be en 
tirely their own.,”’ 

Ihe reason you have not received any 
money since March 14 is because we have not 
been able to have any meetings during the 
strike as the Notts Education Committee have 
taken our premises for feeding the miners’ 
children, ‘The Mothe1 all said they should 
make it up after the strike was ove Ilow we 
wish it were over. What a long affair it has 
been. It is grievous to see the hundreds of men 
standing about day after day. I am sending 
you ros. now, and I'll try to send on all that 
is due as soon as I can manage it.”’ 

Here is a glimpse of the fascinatingly 
free life led by a1 adopter in Canada: 

*“When we read that November article of 
yours my husband and I were ‘ way back’ in 
our hunting-cabin in the mountains; for five 
months we saw no outsiders but a triend who 
ccasionally acted mail-carrier. Now we are 
back by the lake, and the orchard is gorgeous 
with apple bl m--a good crop to come, we 
hope.” 
What’s Wanted 

From the reader in Scotland who found many 
jriendas nie months Ago ana ho has recenily 
changed her quarters. There are two rooms 
here. 1 do so much want t one as a bed 
room, the other as living-room. The sitting- 
room is large and sunny. I look longingly at it, 
but of course cannot possibly furnish. Just a 
table, two chairs and a tloor covering would 
be all that 1s neces ary—an a lan p- My bed 
room contains only bed, chair, and boxes. Do 
you think any of the kind readers who sent me 
books, flowers, etc., we ercl e have a few 





oddments not in active service which they would 
send t Kipp nD station | it rit 'f 

it would b uch a boon, and I might perhap 
Jet the room for the nimer, Oh! then a bee 
would be required, though !) ” 

Full addres Wi giad be sent SO 
many and so kind are my Scottish readers 
that I have hopes that t nt may | 
supplied locally. 

From a reader's rervor f tt fortunes of the 
tHe ] Sil 4 ¢ ad ¢ 5 l Tie r 4 Has CON We? 4 "eé 7 

elore the J ire in a bad wavy He ha 
been t of work I eral weeks and will not 


954 


be able to go back till a month after 








the strike 
1s over. ‘They have not had a fire for a ni 
rhe baby is teething and has meask S, and 
hadn't a halfpenny in the house when Mr 
wrote. The baby has grown out of the lothe 
I sent, and she asked me if I could get any 
more. Ile’s six months now.” 


his was written on June 1st 
very industrious and clever with her r 
and ( 


lothe 











s or help of any k be 

deeply appreciated. 

From a or pled reader.—** Should anvone 
offer * Bible {chool’ for 1920-21, and no cne 
else wish for it, 1 should be pleased. It’s cn 
of the things I’ve had to give up and miss s 
much.”? 

From a poor hard-working tdow with 
several children.—* 1 am writing to ask 1 if 
you know anybody that could get a few clothe 
for my girl. She is going into ser\ 1s 
maid and she has got nothing fit f that. S} 
is fifteen years old. She does not like factor 
work.’’ 

Postcards first in every case, please. 
The Monthly Mail 

For letters, contributions and gifts of all 
kinds I send my hearty thanks to 
following : 

Miss Crouch, Miss S. Soden, Miss Lilian 
Bilham, Miss Cox, Miss Buxt Miss Gri 
Miss Lydia Brown, Miss L. B. Naylor, Mrs. 
Bambridge, Mrs. Laver, Miss K. Richardson 
Miss B. Smith, Mrs. Guthrie, Miss E. C 
Davenport, Mrs. Wesley, Miss H. Ka Misses | 
Bates and Male, Miss Hettie Grimstead, Mi 
M. G. Claydon, Mrs. Johnston, Miss Williams 
Miss Neate, Miss Muir, Miss Kathleen Fawkes 








Miss Swannell, Miss I. M. Watson, Miss 
K. Parke, Miss Mary Hamilt Mis 
Hall, Mrs. Mackay, Miss A. O. Stott, 
Stuart Angus Thistle,’ Mr Kate St 
Miss I. Ek. Daws, Mrs. Sy Mrs. St 
Miss S. Robinson, Mrs. L.ce M E. Roe, 
the Countess de Polegnac, Mr R Miss Ina 

Hinds, Miss A. Rul lavl M Geor 
Dalton, Miss Eliza Rankin, M Shirley, Mi 
A. G. Lean, Mr Waddi n M | 
clough, Mr. Batty, Mrs. Orpw Miss D 
Robinson, Miss M. B. Statter, M G, M 
Kvans, Miss Kk. M. Wood, Mrs. O M 
Alice Reid, Miss Edith I. M. Th M 
Kk. M. Hunt, Mr White, Mr Hi Mr 
Lillian ‘Thomson, Miss FE. Ble M Li 
Mrs. Armitage, Mi A. EIphick, Mi Marriott 
Mi I. Connell, Miss 1] B. M Miss A 
Perry, Mi l. S. Patersor M P. e 
Haines, Miss Hilda Griffith, Mrs. Rayne, M 
Nicholson, Mrs. Wood and Mr Bennett. — 

Will correspondent <indly lgn ti 
names very distinctly, and put M1 Mrs., o1 
Miss, or any other title, in order to 
is in sending an accurate acknowledgm« 
Addr Mrs. GEORGE S on, TH 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C-4 

Yours sincere 
FLORA STURGEON 
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BLEACHER- CLEANSER — PURIFIER 
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WHITENESS IN THE NURSERY. 
NURSE'S beautifully white caps 


and aprons express the pure 
wholesome joys of the nursery. 
Nurse is as light-hearted as her 
young charges, because she knows 
that if the children soil her white 
things they are quickly and easily re- 
stored to their full beauty with OMO. 


NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS 
OR FLANNELS. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED Liverpool, West Bromwich & London 








OMO is made by HUDSON'S 
—a name famous in every 


household. 


| 
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THE QUIVER 
Is — Satisfied ? 








> sfy Baby, 
add. _* Ride C ill soon tice a 
wonderful impr t th in 1 appearance, 
Baby will ep we vill put « sh, be hay 
healthy and st Poe ven t rig od. Whena 
baby has reached the age of six months, or perha] 
eariler, 
Milk Alone is 
Insufficient Nourishment 
Ridge’s makes milk more digestible and nourishing, and 
is one of the oldest, be id most reliable foods for 





Infants and Growing ¢ It ecommended by 
doctor nd nurseseverywhere and praised by thousands 
of grateful mothers who have proved its value. Some 
of the gr t men in tl world were ted on Ridge’ 
during infancy. Give Dr. Rid 5 | la fair trial and 
you will be satisfied with t 

You will O save money Ridge is the most 
economical food in the world, be ise It costs less and 


goes farthest 


Ridge’s has a reputation of er sO year and is 
obtainable at a branche of Poot ] Lewis 
and Burrow Timothy White, Taylor ind at over 
15,000 other chennusts and g r Insist on having 


Dr. Ridge’ I 


RIDGE’S. F OOD 
Tins 9d., 1/6, 3/- and 6/- 

for Free Book to Deft. Q., 

ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N.16. 


Send post card 





DON’T a OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


ality of de pening gl 
few days, thu e pre To | hes ential 
thous tnds to ret 1 
2/- Sold Everywhere 2/- 
Lae kyer's gives he lth to the Hoi rest the natural 
anses the sealy i kes t most perfect 
Hair ‘Dre g 
I wor ame 1 — Restorer prepar the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perren & ¢ rd J 
ators Low n, SE 4 and can be frou m 
by post or from any chemists and stor it the world, 














PRIME BEER— 


made MASON'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 


Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 


Is_ best from 





a Gallon of Detictous Boranic BEER. 
7Two bottle f fy 

Vbtainable from 
Chemists, G coop! 
Stoves. IT’S 


q New - a en IN, MASON’S il 














SULPHOLINE 





This famous lotion quickly rem 8 
ee geet Phe slig tra 
piniples, ring blot 


applying ULE LINK, W 1 
etupple, comfe rable For 42 years 


Eruptions | Roughness Acne 
Pimpics Rashcs Blotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis Scurt Rosea 
Bulpholine Js prepare by the great 8 S| “ PRPPRS 
& Co., Lud, 12 Ke we Laborator ] 4 i 
in bottles at 13 ar , It t 
by post or from any Chem) sna Stor “ wor 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 











1/-% 


per tin ae ur I 


Sieenc e. If they do not 


The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 





“Kleene. 


Cooker rey Jelly 
. FOR agg ep tarr GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, 


b send Sie fore oie 
33 St. ho at-Hill, London, F.C.3. 


ETc. 


uv for t 





post sree 











MADE UNDER 


See the name 











OURNVILLE CocoA 


IDEAL CONDITIONS 


“CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate. 
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Suppose the Young 
Had Never Rebelled ! 


By Virginia Middleton 


Revolt, revolt, revolt—that is the path of progress as far as we have 


known it. 


AVE 
that is 


educational 


you heard the cheerful news 
sweeping through advanced 
circles and percolating 


more slowly into less advanced ones? Good 


news for worried parents, that is? 


A Badge of Hope 

The child 
the environment laboriously and lovingly 
ared for him by his parents is not quite 





who does not revolt against 


pre} 
the child he should be. 
inal sin, of bad home 
mentality and taste, 


Revolt, instead of 
ing 


g the sign ot ¢ 
rain'ng, of detective 
a mark of normality. 
retiring to the 
privacy of their rooms to weep when their 
Evelyns speak disdainfully of the parlour 
Dicks call father 


for not smoking, 


3 a badge of hope 


’ 


And mothers, instead of 


furniture, and their little 
and grandfather “muffs” 


uld smile serenely 


yr even laugh gaily, 


) 


accept the situation as entirely what it 








1ould be. 


Such is the good word from the newest 





ts, the latest thing in peda- 





Your daughter 





Violet, perhaps, has just 
announced to you her engagemen That, 
n iiself, was thing of a shock. Not 
because you did not expect Violet to be- 

le engaged, but because you had a semi 
ous, semi-pathetic, altogether sweet 

( n of ay in which your John, 
ey-haired and dozing now over his eten 
§ paper, ap] hed your father on the 
ect of his engagement to you He was 
ttle jocose about it; John, in the early 
ties, had revolted against the style of 

/ ather to ‘ where it would have 
en impossib for him to appear before 
parents after the manner of the ’sixties 

‘nd “beg their permission to pay his ad 
esses” to \ Still, he did make the 
me jor nto your father’s study 

Nd, not alt t his ease, mention his 


would not be surprised 
tear that you and he wanted to marry. 


Perhaps you have never thought of it in just this light 


Your father was not surprised and the in- 
cident passed off comfortably, with cigars 
for the gentlemen and tears and laughter 
for the ladies, and plans for a small sum- 
mer abutting upon the parental 
summer property. 


cottage 


Something of a Shock 


But Violet, your carefully educated 
daughter, simply drops into your bedroom 
in the morning—she is booted and hatted 
and ready for her day as financial secretary 
for the big Settlement house in which she 
has, mysteriously, been pleased to work— 
and announces that she and Billy have de- 
cided to be married. 





“It’s going to be soon; 
and please, mother, don’t do any of that 
old-fashioned, tearful stuff. You expected 
me to get married, didn’t you? Why, then, 
And will you break it to her 
father if you happen to see him before she 


de eS ? 


” 


these tears? 


Give up her job so she can prepare 
her trousseau and linen chest? You are sur- 
prised to find what volcanic disorder of your 

Violet’s hearty laugh can 
Why, she’s going to keep on 
working after she’s married! And as for 
the linen chest, what antiquated 
vou talk, dear mother! She says they ex- 
pect to Settlement, where the 
providing of linen is as impersonal an affair 
is the providing of linen for the Pullman 
sleepers. And she doesn’t want a trousseau. 
Her taupe cloth do admirably 
for the visit she and Billy mean to pay the 
clergyman on the day when they find time 
to drop down to the church for the marriage 
ceremony. 


nervous system 


cause in you. 
1onsense 


live in the 


jersey will 


In the Good Old Days 

You struggle, with all your might and 
main, not to collapse utterly. You have a 
misty recollection of all the June covers on 
all the woman’s magazines you have seen 
floating bridal veils, 
white-satin brides, grooms transferred from 





solemnly ecstatic 
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the most stylish clothing advertisement. 
You remember your own wedding, with 
cight bridesmaids and an_ elaborately 


worked-out colour scheme, and “The Voice 
that Breathed,” and you think that perhaps 
by tears and tact and the exercise of a little 
parental firmness you may yet induce Violet 
to take part in such a scene. Meaptime, 
You 
hope that she and Billy won't drop over to 


she has gone, forestalling argument. 


a registrar this very day and come home 
man and wife. It to that the 
hope of your life has gone to pieces. Didn't 
you look forward to Violet’s wedding from 
the very moment when Violet’s little red face 
and silky head first met your gaze? Didn't 
you dream of a year of long preparation for 


seems you 


that event, a year of such communing be- 
tween mother and daughter as never hap- 
pened outside the pages of fiction? You 
told yourself that the only reason that it had 
failed in the case of your mother and you 
was because your mother had lacked a little 
understanding; but you were never going 
to lack in undersianding! And here 





The Return of Sacrifice 





Is it, you passionately demand of fate, 
for such revolt as this against the beauty, 
the dignity, the very decency of life that 
parents beget and bear children, labour to 


ive 


z them advantages, agonize over them, 
hope in them? The money that you 
and John have spent upon Violet is multi- 
plied in your iridescent teardrops you 
tell yourself that this is the return of all 
your sacrifice, this brutal revolt! 


very 


as 


Well, Violet is only one in a long, long 
line of women who have revolted against 
the customs of their tribe. If it 
hadn’t been for them, her revolting predeces- 
sors, Billy would have been marrying Violet 
by the good old custom of capture, or by 
pur hasine her from John for a yearling 
heifer. That orange-blossom-and-flummery 
procession of yours, mother of Violet, was 
as much the product of rebellion, even if it 
not your personal one, as Violet's 
jersey-clothed three-minutes-with-the-parson 
is going to be the product of a rebellion. 

Your revolting child, good sir, was your 
on Victor. You, proud of your business 
wd, and your hard, practical doctrines 


nNatriage 


were 


on life and economics, cannot understand a 
boy who turns up his nose at an office stool. 

He has been more or less of a trial to 
vou ever since he outgrew the little-bov 


period of Sunday walks in the woods with 
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you. They had been delightful walks; you 
had taught him all your forest lore, and 


had ré joiced with 

and 

And then, suddenly, he had nged o\ 

night from a 
} 


an expanding heart 


freshness sweetness of his response. 


a hobbledehoy in a state of cont 
to all the 
He brought home 


preserve 


sition family laws and « 
snake 


jars. He developed a h 


familiarity with hop-toads, and the hall out- 


side his room was no lor 
pass. TI 
to smoking surreptitiously 


timid females cared to 


very surreptitiously, 


clandestine 


n his I it is n 
a successful I 


1 


hole in a muslin curtain. And shortly 
quite vically his 1 


that, though 
thought, denied the 
Scriptural account of creation, vow 
would not follow in his grandfather’s 


he authenticity o 


steps as a clergyman, not in yours 
economist. He 
nothing else. 


would be a naturalist ar 


Do you remember Arnold Be pl 
in which three generations of ship constr 
tors revolted, each in turn, from the preced 
ing generation’s methods of p constr 
tion? Do you rememl } the wooder 
boat builders fought, tooth and nail, 
the crazy dream of the iro1 t generatior 
and how the S m t 
stecl lt was an it d 
the subject of re 
study of character ar 
But if there hadn’t tran 
tion rebels lone bef 
building far . 
voyaging about in ft 
the great watel in 
the fashion of the first r again 
the limitation ] 





Revolt—the Path of Progress 


le volt, revolt, revolt hat 1s the | 
progress as tar as \ } vn I 
enerat n custo ie i n 
liefs, so fine, so ) 
enfolding, are on 
next neration ! t 1 ord 
to tind er. | Op] t ; Ar 
the one rt 
generation n 
Is n 1 ( k I 

pun chrysalis, but 
which bid ne\ ] \ 
the j { - pect { f : f 
change, for revolt 


) 


dear, companionable lad into 
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AYRES, RUBY M. 
Castles in Spaia 
The Road that Bends 


BARRIE, J. M. 
The Little Minister 


**BARTIMEUS”" 
An Awtfully 
Adventure 
The Long Trick 
BENNETT, ARNOLD 
The Pretty Lady 
BENSON, E. F. 
Mike 
CASTLE, 
EGERION 
The Secret Orchard 
CHESTERTON, G. K. 
The Wisdom of 
Father Brown 
The Innocence of 
Father Brown 


CROKER, B. M. 
The Pagoda Tree 


Big 


AGNES & 


CURWOOD, JAMES 
OLIVER 
Kazan 

DEEPING, WARWICK 
nrest 


Marriage by Conquest 


DOYLE, A. CONAN 
The Doings of Raffles 
Haw 
EDGINTON, MAY 
he Adventures of 
Napoleon Prince 


FLOWER, NEWMAN 
Crucitixion 
GERARD, MORICE 
A Lieutenant of the 
King 


HAGGARD, H. RIDER 
Love Eternal 
When the 

Shook 
Morning Star 
Child ot Storm 
The Ghost Kings 


World 


HAGGARD, H. R. ( 
The Ivory Child 
King Solomon's 
Mines 
The Yellow God 
HEWLETT, MAURICE 
The Spanish Jade 
HICHENS, ROBERT 
Snake-Bite 
HOCKING, JOSEPH 
The Dust of Life 


“HOPE, ANTHONY 
Father Statford 


JEROME, JEROME kK. 
Malvina of Brittany 
LE QUEUX, WILLIAM 
The Elusive tour 
Phe Doctor of Pimlico 
LEBLANC, MAURICE 
The Exploits of 
Arséne Lupin 
LYALL, DAVID 
An English Rose 
MAXWELL, W. B. 
The Mirror and the 
Lamp 
MILN, L. J. 
Mr. Wu 
MORDAUNT, ELINOR 
The Rose of Youth 
OPPENHEIM, ft 
PHILLIPS 
The Amazing 
nershi 
Th: Double Four 
ORCZY, BARONESS 
Ihe League of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
PACKARD, PRANK L. 
Ihe Adventures of 
Jimmie Dale 


PAGE, GERTRUDE 


Part- 


Far from the Lime- 
light 
PEMBERTON, MAX 


The tron Pirate 
Kronstadt 








PERRIN, ALICE 
Star of India 
The Woman in the 
Bazaar 


REYNOLDS, Mrs. BAIL- 
Lu 


i the Daughter Pays 

RINEHART, MARY 
ROBERIS 
Ihe Street of Seven 
Stars 

ROHMER, SAX 

Dope 
SHAW, PRANK H, 

Ihe Haven of Desire 
SINCLAIR, MAY 

The Tree of Heaven 
SNAITH, J. C. 

Mary Plantagenet 
SOUTAR, ANDREW 

Ine Island of Test 
STEVENS, E. S. 

Magdalene 
STEVENSON, R. L. 

Catriona 

Kidnapped 

The Master of 

Ballantrae 

Treasure island 
TRACY, LOUIS 

His Unknown Wile 
TURNER, J. HASTINGS 

Simple Souls 


VACHELL, H. A. 


The Soul of Susan 
Yellam 

WADSLEY, OLIVE 
Reality 


Instead 
Payment 
fine blame 
Prailty 
WALPOLE, HUGH 
Jeremy 
WAR 
PHR 
Eltham House 
WELLS, H. G. 
Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through 
WYLIE, 1. A. R. 
fowards Morning 


Mrs. HUM 


D, 
Y 


Books for Your 
Holidays 


—>\ 
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COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION 
The House of Cassell London, E.C.4 
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CASSELLS 


books for discriminating ‘Readers 





























Popular 3/ 6 Fiction 


BARONESS ORCZY 


The League of the Scarlet 
- Pimpernel EEE SSE 


GERTRUDE PAGE 
The Veldt Trail t::::::2susmun 


OLIVE WADSLEY 
The Flame #:::::::H 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
The Pretty Lady sss: 


ROBERT erveuahimtanl 
Mrs. Marden : 


ETHEL M. DELL 
The Tidal Wave and other Stories #:: 


SAX Om eas 
Dope : 


| 
| 


Ln 


TMNT 
HATAMLATTHA AAT 














The House of Cassell, La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 
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A message to fpaterfar 


Where s 
the boy 





the rollicking fun of a schoo! 
No such boy exists. 

ture, brightly wriiten and 
ormative articles abo 
s-ience, invention, 


are to be found in Chums. 
If you have not seen it, 
order a copy to-day— 
you will be con- 
vinced that there is 
no better maga- 
zine for boys than 


CHUMS 


on EG £ 


MONTHLY 


Cassel 






















who'll turn a deaf ear to the alluring call 
of an adventure story, to the merry clic 
of the willow in a cricket yarn, or to 


tales of the 
playing-tields and stirring adven- 


and all 
that fascinates the young, 


ee ee ee 


Be Wise— 








a ae 


The wise man is a 
handyman, and_ the | 
wise handyman __ be- ] 
comes wiser with 
tale ? A . | 
the aid of 


in- 


ut 


CASSELL’S 


‘WORK’ 


HANDBOOKS 


zac 1/6 os 


“o., Ltd. 


SE 
SS ———— 
SS 
































* Holidays” 
It is the indispensable adjunct to a happy 


holiday. 
find it useful. 


The Seaside Holiday 
Some Trips Abroad 
The English Lakes 
A Farmhouse Holiday 


Where to go, 


THE HOUSE OF CASS 


] 











=... 


will solve all your difficulties. 
No matter where you go you will 


you will find them provided for. 


HOLIDAYS 
2/6 net 


a (ra 
Ni. 
——= 


Sz. 


>on ~ POE Le ee 


No matter what your tastes 





Haunts for Holiday Camping, Cycling, 
Anglers Motoring etc., etc., etc. 
Ten Days on _ the We 

Somme . plates in r 


What to see ‘suai the Cost 


ELL, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


























HOME DYEING in the past has largel 


proved a failure because of the trouble 


= and uncertainty of getting right results 
| n With Twink the method of cleaning and 
dyeing simultaneously ts simplicity itsell 
and the results certain— Twink colours 
always come out right Full directions for 


MADE BY us 
THE MAKERS OF 


LUX 


irc given on every packet. 





Cleans and | 
| Dyes at the 


same time 
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Beautiful Shades 
of 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED. PORT SUNLIGHT. 




















Birp’s 
_ SPONGIE” 


Made ina moment 
Ready slavrourea 


Six good things! 


, ' BIRD'S Custard BIRD'S “‘Spongt . 


BIRD'S Blance-Manis re BIRD S ‘‘Puddena 


BIRD'S Crystal Jelly ! BIRD'S Egg Substitut 
i 








